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ARE YOU COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS 


Is there a sensible economic way to have your book published? 
Here’s a frank discussion . . . yours FREE! 
The widespread lack of information about subsidy book publishing 
has deterred many authors from getting their books into print. Now, 
in a forthright and revealing booklet that every new writer should 
read, a foremost — explains clearly and frankly just how its 
sensible book publishing plan works. 


are Comet authors. . . . Comet’s markets? Which authors have the 
most to gain from subsid 7 publishing? How To Publish Your Book 
goes into informative and constructive detail. 


does Comet’s complete publishing program include? Can you expect 
quality printing and editing and a varied promotion and publicity 
campaign? What about intensive radio and television promotion? 
The following excerpts indicate what Comet can do: 
“We would be very happy to review White Angel Kitty on our 
morning show, Open House.” WMBR-TV 
“Please have Madge Brissenden contact us regarding an interview 
on the daily show.” KFOX 
“I will contact Mr. Hamada and be happy to arrange for a guest 
radio appearance by this local writer.” KPO 
how thrilled we are . po Your ad in The 
Bookseller did a good job of advance selling for us.” Hazel Heinecke 
“The newspaper staff is loud in praising your public relations 
work ...” Leslie H. Purcell 
“I was interviewed by Patty Gavin of NBC and she gave a won- 
derful plug to the book.” John L. Armour 


are Comet books sold? In addition to sales to boukstores, wholesalers, 
libraries and other outlets, Comet’s Promotion Department explores 
the possibilities of selling book rights to the vast market of movies, 
magazines, book clubs, newspaper syndicates, television, radio, and 
foreign publishers. 


HOW — «an Comet’s subsidy publishing plan work for you? How often are 
income payments made to authors? How does the Comet author 


benefit? 
Don’t publish your book until you find out the facts 


Here are a few ways in which you can 

benefit: 

© Free evaluation of your manuscript 

@ Friendly editorial help 

e@ 40% author’s income on sales 

®@ You obtain the services and economy 
of Comet’s expert production depart- 
ment resulting in lower subsidies = Comet Press 2x0ks, Dept. AJ-11 
The copyright for your book is taken a: 200 Varick Street, New York 14 


ved tabl blishi: Please send me, without obligation or | 
ee : my part, a FREE copy of How To 
Your one payment covers everything— Publish Your Book. | 
no additional charges 

Integrated follow through on publicity, Name [ 
sales and promotion | 
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200 VARICK STREET, N. Y. 14 
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Prominent Writer Considers 
Palmer Training Finest 


“What | iearned about magazine writing 
from Palmer Institute has been invaluable 
to me ever since. Naturally | am an en- 
thusiastic booster for the Staff and Course, 
which | consider the finest of its kind in 
existence,” s Keith Monroe, widely 
known writer whose articles a in Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Reader's Digest, New 
Yorker, Good Housekeeping and other top- 
pay magazines. 


Let’s Find Out 
If You Can Make 
Real Money Writing 


The fact that you are reading “Author & Journalist, 
indicates that you have ambition to succeed—to develop 
your ability to write for the really big money. Lots of 
other people have succeeded . . . and we are proud of 
the fact that over the last 40 years we have trained so 
many of them. 

So Little to Lose, So Much to Gain 

Writing is not easy. You know that! And learning 
to write for big money is even harder. But if you have 
the latent ability, and if you are prepared to give the 
Palmer course everything you’ve got, then we may be 
able to accomplish worthwhile results working together. 


Learn from Professional Writers 

Your instructor, a professional writer himeelf, will 
find out if you can make it! If you can’t it will show 
up quickly and we'll tell you and cancel your enrollment 
if you wish. Palmer training is attested to by thousands 
of our students and graduates, as well as endorsed by 
famous authors such as Rupert Hughes, Graham Doar, 
Katherine Newlin Burt, and others. 


Earn While Learning at Home 

Many Palmer students earn while learning, receiving 
small but welcome checks for material that may be 
turned out quickly, provided the writer has. the ability 
and is prepared to study the technique. Then, Palmer 
training is unique and prepares the student for not just 
one field of writing, but for all . . . short stories, myster- 
ies, articles, radio, Television, Motion Pictures . . . and 
you learn at home. 


First Step Is Yours 

There’s only one way to find out how we can help you 
get into the big money. The first step is for you to send 
for free booklet explaining the unique features of our 
complete instruction for all fields of creative writing, and 
for ‘free typical lesson material showing how we make it 
easier to learn. If you have a sincere desire to make good 
money writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the potential for an exciting future, write to- 
day ... don’t waste any more time! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited 
by National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 : 


©1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-109 
OE of Writing Hollywood 28, California for Veterans 
t Salable | Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


F Stories 


oe” FREE Palmer Institute of Authorshi; 
- 1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-1 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please mail me free typical lesson package and 40- 
page book, ‘The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” explain- 
ing how you help new writers get started and experienced 
writers increase their income. 

Mr. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Address 


” 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 
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Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


This most modern teaching method makes it 
possible for you to write more easily, joyously, 
in the full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. PRACTICAL MAGAZINE WRIT- 
ING is the new, totally different way of stim- 
ulating and developing writing ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional 
writing you can do best, and then to write 
articles, stories, verse, TV plays, etc., according 
to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay . . . to express yourself with freshness 
and vitality . . . the qualities editors want. 

As never before, you will discover new usable 
ideas. You will write instead of dream about it. 
And amazingly, you will find more energy for 
writing, progress will be much easier. 


STC SETS HER IN SELLING 
DIRECTION 


“After completing your Practical Fiction 
Writing, | sold two stories to RANCH RO- 
MANCES. I feel that it was your course that 
set me in the selling direction. You did so much 
for me in the beginning that | should like to 
continue to work with you.’’—H. W. Hartwig, 
Fontara, Calif. 


Get EVERYTHING you ever want- 
FREE ed from a course. Send today for 

the free booklet, ‘“Your Way to 
Successful Authorship,’’ that tells you about 
this new plan. 


Use This Convenient Coupon 
The Simplified Training Course 
1817 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free booklet; no cost or 
obligation. 


What Readers Say 


Enjoyed Ball 


I was extremely interested in that part of Mr. 
Ball's article in the September issue of A&J, which 
says if you want to learn, you must read and copy. 
I do not need to tell Mr. Ball that he is correct, 
but there may be others who think they can 
learn without this method. They may, but it’s 
a mighty good plan. 

Several years ago, I wrote a technical article 
for a national magazine and it was accepted, to 
my delight. Also, they asked me to write a tech- 
nical article, monthly, of about 1000 words, slant- 
ing it to their readers and so that a layman could 
get some good from it. 

I accepted. The article was more a condensa- 
tion of published facts than a creative article. 
It was necessary to have a thorough knowledge of 
the original matter and be able to choose the 
proper material and to condense and rewrite it. 

In order to meet the deadlines, I had to read 
pratically everything that I could find on the 
subject, to condense it, rewrite it, slant it, and 
make it easily understood by the layman reader. 
Well, this took just what Mr. Ball said. Reading, 
copying condensing, etc. It was the finest exper- 
ience | have had in writing. I don’t know what 
good the readers of the column got out of it, 
but I got a liberal education of my subject. I 
am sorry that I had to stop writing the column; 
I received so much valuable education from 
writing it. 

E. H. ‘Welter 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Answer 


In the August issue of your excellent journal, 
there was an appeal from Mary Alice Carroll for 
information about some lines of poetry. 

“We are all blind until we see 

That in the human plan 

Nothing is worth the making if 

It does not make the man.” 

The above lines are from the poem ‘“Man- 
Making” by Edwin Markham. The poem was 
slightly misquoted in the appeal, but I am certain 
this is the quotation Miss Carroll had in mind. 

Carlton C. Buck 
Fullerton, Calif. 


At Aspen Press 


Publisher co-operates with Author 


Our publishing service is built on a foundation of complete and cordial co-operation with authors. 
We offer established and unpublished authors a practical solution for early publication of book- 
length manuscripts. We are subsidy book publishers with a realistic plan for publication and 
sales promotion of your book-length manuscript. Our brochure, ‘’Publisher Co-operates with 
Author” clearly outlines our service to authors. 


Publisher guarantees Author: 


Early Publication Fine Quality Books High Royalties 
Free Editorial Help Free Sales Analysis Sales Promotion 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE A-11 “PUBLISHER CO-OPERATES WITH AUTHOR” 


ASPEN PRESS 1106 N. Weber, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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More Than a Note Taker 


If starting a controversy in your letters column 
was your object in publishing the one from Walter 
West (Sept. ‘59) I'll wager that paradox performs 
the trick. 

Evidently lacking self-confidence, Mr. W aspires 
to an assured reader in the form of an agent who 
charges no reading fee. On the other hand, Mr. 
W’s vanity insists that his mountain of notes 
could become saleable manuscripts--if someone 
would just locate markets for them. 

Mr. West, I have news for you. Every manu- 
script that is intelligently aimed at the typical 
reader of a specific magazine, that gives evidence 
of knowledge concerning that market's require- 
ments, that shows forethought and_ professional 
know-how, earns a hopeful reader as soon as the 
envelope in which it was mailed is opened. 

What's more, the earnest free lance writer cre- 
ates to fulfill an already existent demand. What 
you seem to want is someone to locate a demand 
for what you would like to create. If you feel 
it could be done (for free, yet!) why aren't you 
energetic enough to do it yourself! 

If your vanity-published book is anything like 
one I found in our library some months ago, it 
won't be worth shelf space. As I told the libra- 
rian, “If that author's work is worth the money it 
took to publish it, I ought to be a millionaire!” 

Am I? No. Just a spare time free lancer whose 
work has appeared several times in a number of 
national magazines and at least once in 30 minor 
ones. 99 44/100% of the time, I was paid for it. 


Maybe you can afford your attitude, Mr. West. 
I can’t. I‘m more than a note-taker--I’m a writer. 
Ruth E. Renkel 
Elyria, Ohio 


One For — One Against 


Anyone can keep the sheriff away simply by 
paying cash or going without (An Article a Day 
Keeps the Sheriff Away, by J. Charles Davis, 11, 
Sept. '59) I do not believe most of us can write 
a saleable article and market it in an hour a day. 
I used to support myself by a combination of 
articles and poetry. I’d say that after you’ve had 
some rejects, it takes an hour a day just to keep 
the stuff moving--with copying when needed and 
an occasional cutting or reslanting when the 
markets in the present form seem to be exhausted. 

I'd say, also, that it takes, on the average, at 
least an hour to get material and photos for an 
article, and that writing can take-well, any- 
where from an hour to a month, depending on 
the length and the amount of spit on the ball. 

With me, it added up to pretty near a full 
day’s work and about all I could do at writing. 
My verse brought in just as much as the articles, 
not all of which sold. Could I still sell them? 
Maybe. But I doubt it. 

If the article by Mr. Davis was meant merely 
as an example of one personal experience, it is 
amusing enough. But to give young writers the 
idea that they can support themselves with one 
hour’s work of writing a day, seems to me immoral. 

I thought the Robert Fontaine article excel- 


Book Review 


(ADV.) 


TWO WAYS and Other Stories 


by Roy L. Hill, 44 p. Commercial Printing, Inc., State College, Pa. $2.95 


At a time when Raisin in the Sun is portraying on 
Broadway the troubles of a Negro family in Chicago, 
and Porgy and Bess is bringing Catfiish Row to millions 
on film, Roy L. Hill, a Penn State graduate student has 
published a modest volume of his own to add to the 
literature about the problems of his race. In this slender 
collection of fourteen pieces, Mr. Hill has used the short 
story, the vignette, the sketch, and the essay to reveal 
his experiences in schools and colleges, in the Navy, in 
northern cities, and in southern towns. 

The foreword is followed by “Self Portrait in a Nut- 
shell,” a swift summary of the author’s background and 
attitudes. The rest of the book is largely autobiographi- 
cal, and the views expressed are highly personal. 

The title story, “Two Ways,” deals with the treatment 
of the Negro contingent at a Naval Training Center in 
Virginia. As a yeoman, Hill acts as spokesman for his 
mates in presenting their grievances, but he soon_be- 
comes a pawn in the struggle between the Commandant, 
Captain Johnson, a Southerner of the Old School, and 
the company’s immediate superior, Commander Alsop, an 
understanding and sympathetic Northerner, who strives 
to solve the problems of the group. This story is, along 
with another war-time incident, “The Hill was Beauti- 
ful,” the most successful in the book. 

In “Hometown,” Hill returns to a town near his birth- 
place to become a student. As he gets off the train at 
Rockall, North Carolina, at five in the morning, he is 
told by the porter, “You are now in the cultural center 
of the South, boy. Our people have six colleges here.” 
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For two years, Hill studies at Dungee State, but that is 
as long as he can endure the status of the Negro in the 
South. He seldom leaves the campus to discover much 
about his hometown. 

“Pot Luck” is an amusing tale of an unhappy house- 
painter who finds his job increasingly monotonous and 
yearns for some sort of excitement, any kind. He gets it 
when, while painting the house of the wealthiest widow 
in town, his curiosity to see how rich folk live overcomes 
his desire to stay out of trouble, and he climbs in 
through an unlocked window. Among his first discoveries 
is the liquor cabinet. A bottle of gin does the rest. 

Hill turns sociologist in his sketch, “Poor Man’s 
Opera,” a vivid glimpse of the performers and the cus- 
tomers who attend the Old Howard burlesque in Boston. 
The closing piece of the collection is something of a 
prose poem, “What America Means to Me.” 

The writer is one who says much in little space. He 
strives to be objective, to let the reader furnish the details 
and emotions for himself. His style varies with the con- 
tent, and, while there are occasional rough spots, these 
do not mar the narratives. He has sharp eyes and ears, 
and he is often more sensitive to his characters’ thoughts 
than to their words. While he may not yet have arrived 
as a short-story writer, Mr. Hill is on his way. 

Reviewed in Centre Daily Times, State College, 
Penna., by Robert E. Galbraith, Professor of English, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Penna. 


lent. If only because it implies that there is 
something to writing-not just putting the~nose 
to the typewriter for so much time per day-and 
presto, being a writer! 
Margery Mansfield 
Monterey, Mass 


Plaudits For A&J Writers 

Occasionally the question arises: Are the 
articles in Author N Journalist of practical help? 

Yes, indeed! 

Some time back, after studying suggestions in 
numerous A & J copies, I put together a first ar- 
ticle. From the editor’s lofty sanctum of one of 
the oldest and most popular magazines in the 
country, came a letter on crackly bond paper. 
My article was a dandy-but they couldn’t use it. 

Respected magazines indecisively held my ar- 
ticle for sixty days to six months. It was usually 
returned with a considerate note. 

Possessing some fighting Irish blood which was 
boiling like a tea kettle by then, I joined Lloyd 
Eric Reeve’s adult evening writing class at the 
University of California. 

I listened as he talked about compressing, to 
newspapermen, English teachers, and publishing 
authors, some of whom traveled up to 125 miles at 
night to hear him. And it’s all there, compressed, 
in his article “A Diet for Obese Writing” in the 
August Author & Journalist. 

At 700 words, my article quicly sold to a good 
market--which previously had rejected the 2,750 
word length. 

“A Diet for Obese Writing” is of practical help. 
Beginning writers, study it. Apply Mr. Reeve’s 
advice. You'll increase the likelihood of sales. 
And think of the postage saved! 

Esther Sym Henrie 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Seldon am I so moved by an entire publication 
as to sit down and write a letter to the editors. 
I have, however, just read from cover to cover, 
my September issue of A&J, and I am positively 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. Every article is 
superb. 

Robert Fontaine’s “Me and My Multitudes” 
has awakened so many long-forgotten characters 
and their problems that I feel I must surely pop 
before I can tend to them all. 

“An Article a Day...” by J. Chales Davis, II, 
has stirred the business end of my too-lazy brain. 


“An article a day?” I asked myself-impossible. 
Yet, article material insists on creeping up on 
me even now as I’m trying to concentrate on 
this letter only. 

Zachary Ball has made me ashamed. Am I an 
armchair author? Most certainly I will not con- 
cede to such a title and to prove it I will copy 
his and the other articles immediately on comple- 
tion of this note. 

And so you may add my three cheers to A&J, an 
unending source of inspiration. One of the wisest 
decisions I ever made was accompanied by my 
check last May for the first subscription. Already, 
the latest issue is thoroughly dog-earred. 

Cecile Julian 
Kansas City, Mo. 


The contribution by J. Charles Davis, I, in 
the September issue, on article writing makes some 
very good points, especially the emphasis upon go 
going about writing in a business-like way. 

However, the opening suggests that article writ- 
ing is just a convenient and perhaps not too 
worthy a way of earning a few bucks to support 
finer, if less remunerative, literary work. ‘This 
attitude can, unless corrected, give an erroneous 
impression to many readers and harm the writ- 
ing profession. 

As a past president of the Associated Business 
Writers of America, I have been in a position to 
see how this basic attitude has created difficulties 
in our own specialized field of the profession. 
Too many come into the field without an adequate 
understanding of the responsibility a business 
writer or an article writer assumes to his readers. 
Many editorial headaches have resulted because 
writers have felt this was just a stopover on the 
way to success in other fields. 

Any serious branch of writing is a specialized 
profession in its own right, and certainly any 
writers’ magazine will want to uphold the basic 
standards. 

This was a matter of connotation rather than 
direct statement. From the internal evidence, 
Davis is too good a writer to hold the view I’m 
condemning, and, I think, merely introduced it 
as an interesting opening, which it is. A fully 
professional audience would understand a certain 
reserved humor in the opening; others might take 
it too seriously. 

Haviland F. Reves 
Detroit, Mich. 


Sook Writing 


EDITING — GHOST-WRITING — CRITICISM — REVISION 


Books of all types prepared for submission to publisher by a 
novelist whose writings are known on three continents. 


For complete details, write for free 
descriptive folder entitled 
Book Writing Help. 


CHARLES CARSON, Literary Consultant 


Post Office Box 38-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Resubscribing to A&J is pure luxury-subscrib- 
ing to wishful thinking. However, each issue is 
read avidly and with direct application to my 
needs-when I have time to use the suggestions 
therein! 

It seems I am one of those non-compulsive writ- 
ers who puts family, church, community, social 
events, ahead of that urge to put down thoughts 
on paper. However, again, I never shell out pre- 
cious dollars for avocation expenses-such as this 
subscription--until I clutch writing dollars in my 
hot little hand, so that this is evidence that 
occasionally I do get a little income. 

Thank you for putting out a most useful and 
interesting magazine at small expense. From the 
helpful articles of others, both the experienced 
and the neophytes, to the market lists, the thing 
is loaded! 

Mary K. Endsley 
West Branch, Iowa 


After writing to you recently in connection with 
your early part of the year announcement relative 
to the play contest by the Topeka Civic Theatre, 
I received word from that organization explaining 
about progress in the judging entries. 

This comes around 100 days, or so, after the 
closing of the contest. I was informed that over 
300 plays were submitted. However, there have 
been and will be 2500 readings by perhaps half a 
dozen judges. After that, plays will go to a 
California movie and TV producer. 

I imagine some of your readers would like to 


get official word on this score direct from the 
Topeka Civic Theatre although, as stated, hard 
work on the task of judging is now going on. I 
am sure that the TCT would be glad to supply 
details up until this time. 

E. A. Larsen 


Long Island, N. Y. 


Author and Journalist! 
Not just line, and word— 
But rother, superbly 
As a wing to a bird, 
A working necessity 
For dreamers unheard! 
A manual life-saver 
For writers, as such; 
For A & J gives them 
That ‘personal touch’! 
Ruth Cleaves Hazelton 
Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 


WHAT? AN EDITOR 
MAKES A MISTAKE? 

Recently we rejected a poem, and now a few lines 
haunt our memory. Would the poet please send it 
back for publication in A&J. The lines I remember 
are... 

Sweet lady of charity 


When you rode through Coventry 
Was it this cold? 


AUTHORS 


@ If you have a typewritten book MS—on any 

subject—(25,000 words and up)—you are 
cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read 
without delay, FREE, and if accepted will be 
published promptly and adequately. 
We are long-established subsidy book publish- 
ers bringing new writers’ books before the 
public for nearly forty years. We offer you 
competent editorial treatment; able art work; 
punctual printers; copies for newspaper re- 
views; cataloguing; distribution through deal- 
= and circulars to author’s personal mailing 
ist. 


SEND YOUR BOOK NOW 


We will see that it receives every possible 
chance to be published without delay. On oc- 
casion we offer straight royalty when possible. 


YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our 
Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, num- 
bers over 500 volumes published through the 
years. 


DorrANCE & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS SINCE 1920 
131 North 


20th Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Start Your Own Writing Business 


(Full-time or spare-time) 


Men and Women Earn Big Money 
and Bylines 


You hear only of the 
writers of best sellers 
but there are thous- 
ands of and 
women who make reg- 
ular incomes and get 
recognition in many 
other types of writing. 
Newspaper correspond- 
ing, advertisement 
writing, photo-journal- 
ism, filler writing, 
trade journal feature 
writing, and business 
news desk representa- 
tion in your area, columns, syndication, men’s maga- 
zines, outdoor publications, and other types of fact- 
writing opportunities abound everywhere. Let NON- 
FICTION PRESS train you quickly, surely. Write to- 
day for free 20-page booklet, which also includes Mr. 
Cooke’s Bookkeeping System For Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. 20 


Western Office Eastern Office 
Box 1008, Glendale, Calif. Box 221, Irwin, Pa. 


— 
PENNA. 
Dept. A 
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Contests and Awards 


In writing to the sponsors of any contest, an 
inquirer should always enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope, preferably No. 9 or No. 10. 


The Sidney Hillman Foundation wil award 
prizes of $500 each for outstanding contributions 
dealing with themes relating to the ideals which 
Sidney Hillman held throughout his life. Such 
themes would include the protection of individual 
civil liberties, improved race relations, a strength- 
ened labor movement, the advancement of social 
welfare and economic security, greater world 
understanding, and related problems. 

All written contributions must have been pub- 
lished in 1959. Radio, television, drama and film 
contributions must have been produced under 
professional auspices in 1959. 

Contributions may be in the fields of daily or 
periodical journalism, fiction, non-fiction, radio 
and television, drama and motion pictures. 

Submissions must be received by the Sidney 
Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union Square, New 
York 3, N. Y. not later than February 1, 1960. 


In 1960, three Emily Clark Balch Prizes will be 
awarded by The Virginia Quarterly Review for 
the best literary or critical essays dealing with 
some phase of American life or literature. The 
closing date for submission of manuscripts will be 
Jan. 1, 1960. The winners of the first prize of 
$500 and the two second prizes of $250 each will 
be announced in the Spring, 1960, issue of the 
magazine and the prizewinning essays will be 
published in that isue or in a later one. 

This will be the fifth year in which The Virginia 
Quarterly, thanks to the generous bequest of 
Emily Clark Balch to the University of Virginia, 
has offered prizes in some field of American 
writing. The amount of the prizes and the kind 
of writing for which they will be given, will be 
changed annually, but every award will have as its 
sole purpose the encouragement of contemporary 
American writers and the development of new 
American talents. The contest for 1960 is now 
open. All inquiries concerning it should be ad- 
dressed to The Virginia Quarterly Review, One 
West Range, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


The Seventeenth World Science Fiction Con- 
vention has just awarded the prize for the best 
science fiction magazine of the year to The 
Magazine Of Fantasy and Science Fiction. The 
Hugo award was made at the convention banquet 
in Detroit on the basis of the votes of all the 
members of the World Convention. This is the 
second consecutive year that Fantasy and Science 
Fiction has won the Hugo—an award similar to 
the movie industry’s Oscar. The Hugo for the 
best short story in the field of science fiction was 
awarded to Robert Bloch for “That Hellbound 
Train” which appeared in Fantasy and Science 
Fiction. 
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Money Talks--Over 
$10,000 Talking 


“Never Again Will | Be Skeptical 
. .. PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN 
BE TAUGHT BY MAIL!” 


writes writing award winner J. E. Logan, of 
Michigan, who has good reason to know— 


because, as he says: 

“For about 7 year I have been entering contests with 
regularity and persistence . . . I knew that I needed to 
learn how to write in a professional manner . . . By 
using the methods and techniques recommended by The 
New York School Of Writing I recently won the largest 
award of my writing career—a prize worth about $8,000. 
“Never again will I be skeptical of the statement that 
PROFESSIONAL WRITING CAN BE TAUGHT BY 
MAIL!” (Letter written when he was not even half 
through the course.) 


OVER $1500 IN SALES SINCE 
STARTING WITH NYS 


“T have totalled up my sales since I have been working 
with you. I have sold a total of 71 pieces of all kinds, 
amounting to $1,458.23. 

“I have just had an acceptance of the National Park 
story you criticized for me a short time ago. Family 
Weekly Magazine is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
Ferguson. 


OVER 100 SALES! 


“First, I say emphatically that the volume of juvenile 
(teenage) sales I have enjoyed is a direct result of my 
work in the N.Y.S. course. Among the many helpful 
points that my instructor taught me, one very helpful 
one was to establish and follow a story line. I am en- 
closing a story that was begun as a part of the course. 
I sold it shortly after finishing the course, to The Metho- 
yh Publishing Co.,” writes Julia Collier, of Washington, 


We Teach You To Write Stories, TV 
Scripts And Articles And Then 


We Help You Sell Them! 


Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your 
salable manuscripts for you through a nationally-known 
literary agent who knows the entire range of literary 
markets intimately. Yes, however you want to compare 
value—whether it be on the basis of price, material, 
experience, or personal help—NYS meets every com- 
petitive challenge! 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
T 


HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 
Dept. 627, 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me, at no obligation your FREE booklet WRITING. 
FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER; Aptitude Test; and 
Sample Material. 


| Address 


| City : = | 


No salesman will call). 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


(This inquiry is confidential. | 


The Little Theatre Guild of Houston, Yexas is 
sponsoring another state-wide contest for three- 
act adult plays not to exceed 114 hrs., and two-act 
children’s plays not to exceed an hour. The first 
place award for the adult play will be $200, second 
place $100, and third an honorable mention. This 
contest is open to amateurs and_ professionals. 
(The Children’s plays only to Texas children 
under 18 years of age.) The play remains the 
property of the author. There is no limit as to 
theme and no entry blanks are needed. Each 
manuscript must be typed double-space and ac- 
companied with a return envelope and _ postage. 
Mail to Contest Chairman, Jimi B. Adams, 2401 
Swift Blvd., Houston 25, Texas. 

Winners of the 1958-59 contest are: First Prize 
—Lucile Lane Fenton of Houston, Texas; Second 
—Maurice Berger of Houston and Honorable Men- 
tion ties to Allan Smith of Sherman, Texas and 
Marjorie Lindsey Brewer of Tulia, Texas. 


The results of The Biddeford—Saco Poetry 
Group poetry contest honoring Poetry Day are as 
follows: First Place—‘*Prelude” by Cordelia Spit- 
zer of Kokomo, Ind.; Second—‘“The Heirloom” by 
Louis J. Sanker, Cincinnati, Ohio; Third—“Spin- 
ster at Christmas” by Eva Willes Wangsgaard of 
Ogden, Utah. First Honorable mention was 
given for “Wings” by Estelle Webb Thomas of 
Shiprock, N. M.; second to “Memory of a Maine 
Village’ by Blanche Goshen Moke, -Carmel- by 
the-sea, Calif., and third to “Some Things are 
Best Forgotten” by Mildred Fielder of Lead, 
So. Dakota. 


Six authors have won prizes totalling $3,750 in 
the Scholastic Originals competition for the best 
short stories submitted to and purchased by Scho- 
lastic Magazines during 1958. More than 100 
stories for young people are published annually 
in the nine classroom magazines published by 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc. ‘These periodicals, with 
a total circulation of more than two million, are 
used as supplementary texts as well as voluntary 
reading in senior and junior high schools and 
elementary classrooms throughout the country. 


In ‘the 2,000 to 5,000 word group first prize of 
$1,000 was awarded August Derleth, second prize 
of $750 to William Kehoe and third prize of 
$500 to Edward Carr. In the 1,000 to 1,500 word 
group, first prize of $750 to Ethelyn Parkinson, 
second prize of $500 to Robert Zacks and third 
prize, $250 to Lee Priestley. 

The Scholastic Originals competition was 
initiated last year because the editors were find- 
ing it more and more difficult to find good original 
stories suitable for their teen-age readers. ‘This 
year, there will be no special prizes. However, 
for manuscripts adjudged by the editors to have 
strong appeal to either junior (age 10-14 or 
senior (age 14-18) readers, Scholastic Magazines 
will pay, on acceptance, from $100 to $400 for 
longer stories and from $50 to $250 for shorter 
stories. Scholastic Magazines address is 33 West 
12nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Clnisimas Gift 


Any Writer Will Value 


For that writer friend on your Christ- 
mas list—what more appropriate gift 
than a subscription to AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST? Month after month 
he'll appreciate your thoughtfulness. 
Just fill out the coupon below and send 
it with your remittance. We will enter 
the subscription and will send an at- 
tractive gift card to arrive shortly be- 
fore Christmas. Subscription will begin 
with the January (1959) issue unless 
otherwise directed. 


To make sure your order reaches us 
in time, send it TODAY. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
| 3365 Martin Dr. 
Boulder, Colorado 


| Enclosed is remittance of $3 for 2 years | 
_ $2 for 1 year. Please send AUTHOR & 
| JOURNALIST as my gift | 


| To | 
Street 

| City & State | 
My gift card to be signed 

| Name of giver 255 | 

| Street | 
City & State _ 


THE MARKET LISTS OF 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
ARE TOPS 


For many years Author & Journalist has furnished its 
readers the most up to date market lists published in 
the United States. We receive letter after letter telling 
us that the Market Lists alone are worth the subscrip- 
tion price . . . and more. 

Author & Journalist has literally hundreds of subscrip- 
tions in every state in the union, and throughout the 
world. A&J is used by many journalism instructors 
in colleges and universities from coast to coast. 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST HAS PROVEN ITSELF TO 
BE ONE OF THE BEST FRIENDS A WRITER CAN 
HAVE. IF YOU ARE NOT A SUBSCRIBER, YOU 
SHOULD BE. IF YOU HAVE A FRIEND WHO IS A 
WRITER AND NEEDS HELP, YOU CAN BE A FRIEND 
BY SUBSCRIBING FOR THAT PERSON. 

If You Do Not Wish To Cut Your Copy of A&J .. . 
Just Print Your Name, Address, City & State. $3 for 
2 years . . .$2 for 1 year . . . 50 cents additional 
per year outside U.S.A. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
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Last-Minute News from Editors 


new “little magazine to be 
published quarterly, is being prepared for a 
premier appearance in January, 1960. ‘The 
beginning writer and the professional are invited 
to submit mss. Non-fiction articles on world 
affairs and everlasting subjects are welcome; also, 
light informal essays, literary reviews and an 
occasional interview. brief review of the 
author’s qualifications is requested with each non- 
fiction piece. No taboos are being placed on fiction, 
but it must be well written and suited for the 
intelligent reader. All types of poetry will be 
used, including light verse. Address all manu- 
scripts to The Raven, 1025 N. Sheridan, Memphis 
7, Tenn. No payment will be made except in 
contributors copies. 


The Raven, a 


The Elks Magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. announces that at present it is 
not an open market for unsolicited manuscripts. 
Announcement will be made in this column when 
this current policy is changed. 


B'nai Brith 
Washington, 


The National Jewish Monthly, 
Bldg., 1640 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 
D.C., is particularly interested in 1,000 word 
articles, with or without pictures, of American 
Jewish life of national, not local interest. 


My Chum, Glenn Ellyn, Hlinois, is a Christian 
story magazine for children from four to fourteen. 
They are looking for stories from 500 to 2,000 
words, especially boy adventure fiction, suitable 
for the 10 to 13 age group. Contents must be 
definitely Christian, not merely moral. 


NEW ADDRESS 
Woman's Day new 
New York 36, N. Y 


address is 67 West 44th St., 


DISCONTINUED—Hometown, the Rexall Maga- 
zine, will no longer be published after the Decem- 
ber 1959 issue. All the material for the remaining 
issues is on hand, so Hometown has ceased to be a 
market, after 47 years of publication. 


Robert P. Mills has resigned as managing edi- 
tor of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine and 
Best-seller Mystery Magazine and will join the 
staff of Herb Jaffe Associates, the literary agency. 
He will continue as editor of The Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction for Mercury Press, 
Inc., Paul W. Fairman has been appointed man- 
aging editor of Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. 
Mr. Fairman, formerly editor of the Ziff-Davis 
fiction group, is also a fiction and _ television 
writer. Mr. Mills has been with Ellery Queen’s 
Mystery Magazine since 1945 and also been editor 
of Venture Science Fiction, managing editor of 
Mercury Mystery Magazine, Jonathan Press Mys- 
teries, True Crime Detective and Jack London’s 
Adventure Magazine. 
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Charles V. Jackson, Kildare House, 91 Church 
St, Edmonton, London. N. 9, is in need of 
literary and photographic material for publica- 
tion in the British Isles, including novels, ‘TV 
plays, serials, short stories, articles, photographic 
features and art work. Book MSS are particularly 
being sought which have already been tried out 
with British publishers without success. Any 
material sent should have a brief history of its 
British rejections (if any) and return postage. 
(Check with query letter first) 


Sale of four fan magazines, Stardom, TV and 
Screen Life, Hepcats and Secret Life, by The 
Little Brand Publications, Inc., 370 Lexington 
Ave., New York City to West Park Publications 
Inc., 48 W. 48 St., was announced by Mrs. Bessie 
Little, president and publisher. Maurice Murray 
and Fred Kline will become co-publishers. Mrs. 
Little will continue publishing magazines to be 
distributed nationally by Kable News Co. An- 
nouncement of additional titles will be made 
shortly. Publications in the teen, record, movie, 
television and confessions fields will be included. 


Sir Knight, Sirkay Publishing Corp., Suite 109, 
9034 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. an- 
nounces these specific requirements for their 
Magazine: Sensual pieces wherein the basic con- 
flict concerns a male-female story problem. How- 
ever, introspective, or mood pieces of vignettes 
are not wanted. The author should create 
atmosphere through his own sensuous style and 
interpretive description while maintaining a high 
degree of reader interest’ through visual 
(“on Stage”) events. The second type required 
are action stories with the male-female relation- 
ship remaining an intergral part of the story, but 
with the emphasis on dramatic events progress- 
ing from a crucial situation. Humorous or weird 
settings in this category are welcome. In non- 
fiction, Sir Knight is open to any theme of male 
interest except those well covered by other maga- 
zine fields. Their format is neither sophisticated 
nor adventuresome, therefore they are not  in- 
terested in first person adventure, automobiles, 
fashion or expose. They are interested in person- 
alities and profiles--either contemporary or _his- 
torical (these should be accomplished by photos 
whenever possible) ; satire; history, and the bat- 
tle of the sexes. Also articles on music, enter- 
tainment, dating, travel, etc. are acceptable. Such 
material, however, should always be approached 
from the exotic, sensual or ribald point of view. 
Articles range from 2,000 to 4,000 words but the 
shorter lengths are preferred. Short-shorts are 
needed of 500 to 800 words, for which they pay a 
flat rate of $25. Short stories run from 1,200 to 
4,000 words (shorter lengths preferred) for which 
they pay between 75 and $200, depending on 
their merit. If authors have an article idea, it 
will save time and effort on the parts of both the 
editorial staff and the writers if they will send a 
letter of query and a short outline to Richard L. 
Sargent, Story Editor. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Kooks for Writers 


In this department are reviews of new books of 
special interest to writers. As a service to its read- 
ers, Author & Journalist will supply any of these 
books at the published price postpaid. Send order 
with remittance to Author & Journalist, 3365 
Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado. 


Successful Writers and How They Work, by Larston 
D. Farrar, Hawthorn Books, 280 pages, $4.95. 

‘The author of How to Make $18,000 a Year Free 
Lance Writing has assembled a cross-section of 
opinion from some of today’s leading freelance 
writers on such questions as, ““How much money 
does a writer need?” “What should be a writer's 
relationship with his Agent? With his editor?” 
“How do writers feel about ghost-writing?’ “What 
part of day do most authors tind best for writing?” 
“What do people in the profession consider the 
sign of true success?” 

Short story writers, novelists, essayists, mystery 
writers, playwrights, television writers, magazine 
free-lancers, technical writers and poets all con- 
tribute their views on the various ways of succeed- 
ing in the different areas of their field. 

Successful Writers and How They Work aims be- 
yond the “business” of writing. It is about the 
writer's entire approach to life, the writer’s world, 
and various points of view about the pitfalls as 
well as the advantages of writing as a life work. 

Larston D. Farrar, former newspaper man, pub- 
lic relations man, sometime ghost writer for gov- 
crnors and men seeking the Presidency, is also a 
fiction writer, article writer and teacher of creative 
writing, and contributes frequently to Author & 
Journalist. He is married, has three children and 
lives and writes in the nation’s capital. 


Modern News Reporting, by Carl Warren, Harper & 
Brothers, 480 pages, $5.50. 

Aimed specifically at launching young men and 
women into orbit as newspaper reporters, Modern 
News Reporting conforms to the first year in a local 
newsroom—its lessons are at first basic and then 
progressively complex. It has stood out from other 
texts because it is specific, practical, sound and 
realistic. In this, the third edition, it continues to 
be outstanding and covers the new electronic and 
technical advances as well as these new develop- 
ments in journalism as they effect reporting today 
and in the future: split-zone coverage and writing 
for suburban: editions, methods of attaining read- 
ability via a streamlined writing style, the contro- 
versy over interpretation versus objectivity, how the 
teletypesetter has revolutionized newspaper style 
sheets, the changing attitude of the press toward 
public relations men, and the relationship of news- 
papers to other mass media in the future. The 
book is a standard volume for journalism courses in 
over 300 colleges and universities, and the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. 


Successful Technical Writing, by Tyler G. Hicks, Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 294 pages, $5.50. 

Here are clear, step-by-step methods to guide 
you from the beginning to the end of any technical, 
engineering, or scientific writing job. This practical 
manual shows where to look for ideas, how to 
evaluate them, how to build an idea into an out- 
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linc, how to write up the idea and how to work 
with editors and publishers in getting the idea into 
print. 

comprehensive treatment can be used by 
engineers, scientists, and technicians who never 
have written before, as well as by established tech- 
nical writers who wish to improve their skill and 
cllectiveness. 


Words and Sentence Patterns, by Ben Gray Lumpkin, 
University of Colorado Bookstore, 70 pages, $1.50. 
“The most common complaint about American 
education is that schools and colleges fail to teach 
students to think logically and to express ideas 
tersely and clearly. Journalists point out bad spell- 
ing and tangled sentences. Deans of law schools 
say that few college graduates are prepared to enter 
the study or practice of law. Business executives 
complain that high-school and college graduates 
cannot say what they mean. Grammarians pile up 
nomenclautre and write longer and longer hand- 
books and workbooks. Linguists ridicule English 
teachers as hide-bound purists who ignore the 
obvious flexibility of English diction. . . . Instead 
of negative criticism suggesting what inexperienced 
writers should not do, Words and Sentence Pat- 
terns explains how to construct varied and lucid 
sentences. With no intention of being prespective, 
it presents an overall view of the sentence patterns 
needs in business, science, professions and in aca- 
demic work. This comprehensive view enables a 
person to learn consturctions comparatively and to 
develop a style of expression fitted to each sub- 


Continued on Page 20 
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NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell’s widely used 


The Technique of the Novel! 


This book, which has been called ‘’the Bible for 
novelists’’ and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in today’s 
best seller requirements. No space is wasted to tell 
you what you already know or to offer deceptively 
simple rules or formulas. It concerns the craft of 
both the popular and literary novel. It teaches 
fundamentals, what all novelists who succeed un- 
derstand. 


Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much on 
this), character psychology, heightening dramatic 
appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, etc. All 
fiction writers should own this book. The price is 
—_ $4 and the book will be sent by us by return 
mail. 


Personal criticism of stories and novels and ad- 
vice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,’’ containing advice and full in- 
formation. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
Camelic W. Uzzell 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


BRITISH MAGAZINE RIGHTS 
*You Can‘t Trust A Woman “Outer Space--What Is Out There?* 
by Helen Nielsen R Arthur C. Clarke 
THE WOMAN, London 
to o THE READER'S DIGEST 


(U.S. publication 
ALFRED HITCHCOCK'S MYSTERY MAGAZINE) (Original publication: HORIZO¥) 


SWEDISH MAGAZINE RIGHTS CANADIAN TELEVISION RIGHTS 
*It Takes An Angle* Can vom 
by Virginia Laughlin y C. B. Gilfo 
to VECKO REVYN, Stockholm to CANADIAN BROADCASTING "CORPORATION 
. (U. S. publication: REDBOOK) (U.S. publicatio 
*The Fallen Angel ELLERY QUEEN'S MYSTERY WAGAZINE) 
"Rendezvous" by Evan Hunter ANTHOLOGY RIGHTS 
by Steve Frazee to G. E. THEATRE "The Third Guest* DANISH RIGHTS 
to KING FEATURES SYNDICATE (Published in by B. Traven Pah Hater* 
(Publisher: MACMILLAN) THE LADIES* HOME JOURNAL) to BEST AMERICAN SHORT STORIES y Ed McBain 
(HOUGHTON-MIFFLIN) to WINTHERS FORLAG, Copenhagen 
by John Eugene Hasty by Henry Kane FANTASTIC MAGAZINE) 
to JOHN LANE LTD., London |to LIBRAIRIE GALLIMARD, Paris| BELGIAN RADIO RIGHTS 
(U.S. publisher: DODD-MEAD)|(U.S. publisher: AVON BOOKS) "Operation Afreet® 
MOTION PICTURE RIGHTS ITALIAN RIGHTS by Poul Anderson by Curt Brandon 
"The Crowded Sky* *Baby Moll" to BARMOR LTD., Sydney |to FREDHOIS COMPANY, Oslo 
by Hank Searls by Steve Brackeen FANTASY (U.S.publisher: DELL BOOKS)| (U.S. publisher: DUTTON) 
to LONGANESI, Milan AND SCIENCE-FICTION) 
(U.S. publisher: CREST BOOKS) "Let's Be Frank About Me* 
DUTCH RIGHTS *s ee . by June Allyson, with John Maynard 
TEUR PLAY RIGHTS to CAPE TIMES, Capet 
A Caravan to Camul by Col. Franklin M. Davis, Jr. ° Capeteun 
Harrison High" by John Farris by John Allbuary Clou to UTA-VERLAG montoh (U.S. publication: 
to DRAMATIC PLAY COMPANY to GOTTMER FUBLISHERS, Amsterdam | (ys, publisher: PERMABOOKS) THE SATURDAY EVENING POST) 
(Publisher: RINEHART) (U.S. publisher: BOBBS-MERRILL) 
T SPANISH RIGHTS 


PORTUGUESE RIGHTS 
JAPANESE RIGHTS BROADWAY PLAY RIGHTS *Knocked For A Loop* "Case of the Vanishing Beauty* 
Nerves “Hard Hearts Are For Cabbages* by Craig Rice by Richard S. Prather 
by Lester del Rey by Vii Putnam to EDITORIAL CID, Barcelona to EDITORA JERTUM CARNEIRO, 
to HAYAKAWA SHOBO, Tokyo to MAX LIEBMAN PRODUCTIONS (U.S. publisher: io de Janeiro 
(U.S. publisher: BALLANTINE BOOKS) | (publisher: CROWN PUBLISHERS) SIMON AND SCHUSTER) (U.S. publisher: GOLD MEDAL BOOKS) 


HARPER AND BROTHERS) 


Traditionally, there’s nothing as wonderful as that first sale—but, in the minds of many writers, there are 
other sales which are even more pleasant. These are the sales of subsidiary rights—the so-called “money without 
working” sales—the sales of foreign rights, motion picture rights. television rights, reprints, etc., following initial 
sale and publication of a script. 


Here at SMLA, we tend to smile wanly at the “money without working” phrase, because we know that, 
though subsidiary rights do represent added money without work to our clients, our own labors have generally 
been long and complex in getting each sale made. But there’s no denying the pleasantness—and the great impor- 
tance—of subsidiary sales. To the unagented writer, the sale of a script is usually the end of the matter; but the 
agented writer knows that two or ten or eighteen additional rights to that story, article, or book may yet be 
sold—that the total of subsidiary earnings may well exceed the initial payment—and that sometimes even a single 
subsidiary sale may be for a higher price than the original. 


Obviously, however, there can be no subsidiary sales until a script is sold and published to begin with. But 
whether your prime interest in selling that script now on your desk is because of the possible subsidiary sales, or 
because you haven't sold at all and are still shooting for that first sale of any kind, we'll be happy to work with you. 
SMLA, which makes over 6,000 sales yearly (some typical initial and subsidiary sales are shown above), has long 
been expert at the job of helping clients get their scripts right and sold, and has for many years made a _par- 
ticular specialty of developing and selling new writers. 


SERVICE: !f your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you 
specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two wee 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 

a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
rowed B commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; $5 for ‘15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, 
$20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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HOW THE BIG ONES HAPPEN... 


By Scorr MEREDITH 


SHORT TIME AGO, the distinguished 

British publishing firm of Eyre and Spot- 

iswoode Ltd. brought out a very funny 
new novel called Felix Running; the book will 
also soon be published in this country. Felix 
Running deals with the adventures and mis- 
adventures of a young London novelist named 
Felix Moors who has just written a book called 
The Man in the Middle, and on Page 23 the 
telephone rings and the following passage occurs: 


Felix said into the receiver: ‘Felix Moors here. 
Yes. What? New York. Yes. I'll take it.” 

Holding a hand over the mouthpiece, he said 
to me incredulously: ‘‘New York. It’s Scott Mere- 
dith. These calls cost a quid a minute; he must have 
gone mad.” 

He took his hand away. “Yes. Yes, hello. How 
are you, too. Yes, it’s nice to hear you.” He made 
a grimace of amazed non hensi “Have 
| what? Have | got something to hold on to? Why?” 

The look changed into simple incredulity. ‘“What? 
What? You've sold The Man in the Middle to. a 
film company? How? Why? I... He gathered 
himself together firmly. much?” 

saw his eyes roll. it again,” he whispered. 
Then, in a faint voice: “Thanks. Thanks for telling 


Scott Meredith, one of the best-known literary 
agents in this country, tells here of some of his 
experiences with “the big ones.” Many inquiries, 
both to Mr. Meredith and to Author & Journalist, 
express a curiosity about these transactions. 


He put the receiver down and turned to me. 
| wasted no time. 

“How much?” I repeated. “Quickly.” 

Felix groped towards a chair and sat down in it. 
He took his spectacles off, and sighed deeply. 

“A hundred and ten.” 

“A hundred and ten what? 

“No.” He gulped in breath. 
hundred and ten thousand dollars.” 


Pounds?” 
“Not pounds. A 


I first saw Felix Running in manuscript form a 
number of months ago, when its author finished 
it and sent it along to my agency for handling 
and sale, and, as you can imagine, I read that 
passage and those which followed with more 
than usual interest. For one thing, it’s a fairly 
unique experience to find oneself a character in 
a novel (I turn up all through the book as a 
sort of light-hearted miracle-maker); and_ for 
another, the reading of those passages allowed 
me to relive an actual and very pleasant exper- 
ience. For, as you’ve probably gathered by now, 
the incident recorded above was not based on 
imagination but really happened just as described-- 
in every last detail, even including my corny 
gag about whether or not he had something to 
hold on to -- to. the author of Felix Running 
himself on one of his previous novels. With just 
one exception: the price we brought him was 
$105,000 rather than $110,000, so I guess he was 
just making a good story a little better in Felix 
Running. 

The author of Felix Running is a young 
Englishman named C. Youd, who writes 
principally under the pseudonym of John Chris- 
topher, and my call to him occurred as the 


result of his best-selling novel called No Blade of 
Grass. Yhe story of the events leading up to 
that call make, I believe, an interesting example 
of “how the big ones happen”... 

No Blade of Grass was Youd’s first’ published 
novel, though we'd sold a few of his short stories 
to secondary magazines before that, and my 
reaction to it when Youd sent it in was very 
enthusiastic: I felt it was a really top-level novel 
which would do extremely well. Within a few 
weeks, my prediction began to prove itself correct: 
we sold the book to Simon and Schuster, with 
big advertising and promotion agreed upon, and 
to The Saturday Evening Post for publication as 
a seven-part serial. 

And then, this accomplished, we began to 
think about what some of my compatriots in 
the literary agency business call the “super- 
score” -- the movie sale... 

In the matter of selling movie rights to a 
property, timing is the all-important factor; it 
can sometimes even mean the difference between 
sale of a property for a few thousand dollars and 
sale for six figures. Sometimes, as in the case of a 
book by a big-name author with a strong record 
of previous best-sellers and movie sales to his 
credit, it is best to run the manuscript through 
the photocopying machine promptly following 
delivery, get a batch of copies ready and offer 
these simultaneously to all major and leading 
independent movie companies long before the 
publisher has gotten the book into print, so that 
there can be plenty of time to negotiate and 
whip up bidding interest. Sometimes, as in the 
case where the book deals with an offbeat subject 
or theme which will probably not have strong 
interest. for the movie companies, it’s best to 
hold off movie offer until after the book has been 
published -- in the hope that the sales campaign 
can be bolstered through a show of exceptionally 
good reviews and/or the appearance of the book 
on the best-seller list. And sometimes the best 
time to offer a property for motion picture sale 
is when a special event occurs, such as the selec- 
tion of the book by a major book club, or a 
major newsbreak about the book, or something 
of that sort. 


The Story That 
Shocked The Editors 


In the case of No Blade of Grass, our cue to 
open movie negotiations came with the occur- 
rence of a special event, and one which we knew 
would be unusually impressive to the entire field. 
This event was a special showing of enthusiasm 
for the novel by Ben Hibbs, editor-in-chief of 
The Saturday Evening Post, who was so impressed 
with the book that he decided -- certainly for the 
first time in our experience, and perhaps for the 
first time in the Post’s entire history -- to devote 
the Post's entire editorial page to a discussion of 
No Blade of Grass. 


Headlined The Story That Shocked The Editors, 
here is what Mr. Hibbs wrote in part: 


On the evening of January 3, | sat in the living 
room of my home pondering the manuscript of a 
frightening book. 

It was a book that, despite its length, | had read 
at a single sitting -- compelled, often horrified, by 
the picture of human degradation that it painted. 

This, as my colleagues had warned me, was no 
mere adventure story, no epic with a happy ending, 
no pleasant escape to the world of let’s pretend. 
This was a book unlike any The Saturday Evening 
Post had ever published -- a story that for violence 
of deed, for horrible fascination, was unknown to 
our columns. 

That story begins on the following page... 

And | can predict that this is a book which, once 
you've started it, you will have to finish. 


The moment I heard of it, I called the story 
editors at every major motion picture company 
and at every leading independent company, told 
them of Mr. Hibbs’ unprecedented editorial, 
and stated that we would soon be offering the 
books for motion picture sale. I followed up with 
copies of the editorial itself as soon as these were 
available, and then, shortly afterwards, with 
copies of the manuscript itself (prepared on our 
trusty office photocopying machine). Two days 
later, we were deep in the midst of negotiations 
with five motion picture companies. 

Within a short time after that, three of these 
companies had dropped out, principally because 
they were concerned about the novel's grim 
theme - a plague which wipes out the majority 
of the world’s population. We now began our final 
negotiations with the remaining interested firms-- 
Columbia Pictures and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

The usual procedure in a motion picture 
negotiation is to offer the property and then 
await word, which comes back either in the form 
of “No interest” or “Name your price’. Both 
Metro and Columbia had, of course, asked me 
to name a price, and I had set the figure of 
$105,000 -- the reason for this unusual price being 
that I felt the property was worth ‘“‘a hundred 
thousand -- no, say a little more than that.” I 
stated this figure to Olin H. Clark, story editor 
at Metro, and to Johnny Johnston, story editor 
at Columbia, and both told me I would have 
final word from them soon. 

Two days later, on a Wednesday, Olin called 
and said things look very favorable and that he 
thought he would final word the following day. 
I said Fine. Later that afternoon, Johnny called 
and said discussions at his company were still 
continuing, and he asked if I’d had any positive 
word from any other interested firm. I told him 
frankly that I had strong expectations of closing 
on the property the following day, and he asked 
if 1 would wait until his office closed the next 
day (6 p.m.) before accepting any other offer 
which might come in. I told him I'd) see what 
could be done. 
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The next day, other matters took me out of 
the office for almost the full morning and after- 
noon, but I continued to check in regularly by 
phone. At 2 p.m., our operator told me_ that 
Olin had called and wanted me to return his 
call. I did so, of course, at once. 


At many of the movie companies, big purchases 
(generally those over $75,000) must be okayed 
by both the Executive Board and the Story 
Department, and the former's okay is sometimes 
dificult to secure in a hurry because various 
important persons must be located in various 
parts of town and brought together for a meeting. 
The purpose of Olin’s call was to tell me that 
this had been accomplished and that both the 
Executive Board and the Story Department had 
okayed the purchase at “a hundred five.” All 
that remainded now was the okay of Metro's 
president, Joseph R. Vogel. 


And this, said Olin, sighing deeply, was a pro- 
blem. He'd believed that Vogel was out on the 
Coast and had called there, only to learn that 
Vogel was on a plane en route to New York. 
“And we don’t know which plane, though we're 
trying to find out,” Olin said. “Meanwhile, what 
do you hear from the other companies?” I told 
him that another firm hoped to come forward 
before six o'clock. 


At ten mintes of six, Johnny Johnston called 
and told me his firm had still not been able to 
come to a decision, and asked if I would hold off 
any deal until the following morning. I told him 
I couldn’t promise this because I still hoped to 


close that day. and he said he understood and he’d 
just keep his fingers crossed that the property 
would still be unsold the next day. I then checked 
in with Olin, who said Vogel’s plane had now 
been located, but was not expected to land for 
several hours. Since I'd had a tough day, I told 
Olin I was leaving, and that he could get me at 
home if anything developed. 


I went home, had dinner, and then read for a 
few hours, with no call from Olin. At eleven 
o'clock, there was still no call, and, thoroughly 
exhausted, I went to bed, assuming that Vogel 
had arrived tired and Olin had decided he'd better 
wait for morning to take the matter up with him. 
At ten minutes of midnight, however, the phone 
at my bedside—my private number—rang. 


It was Olin. ‘The things I do for you, boy,” he 
said. ‘‘Joe Vogel’s plane ran into trouble and had 
to circle the airfield for two solid hours before 
landing—and you know how horrible and un- 
nerving that can be. He was completely worn out 
when he left the plane, and I can tell you I 
hesitated plenty before taking up this matter with 
him, but I finally decided I owed you a conclusion 
of this situation today. You've got yourself a deal 
at $105,000.” 

Next morning, incidentally, Johnny Johnston 
called up, but, of course, Thad to tell him the 
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property was gone. We did, however, subsequently 
sell Columbia Youd’s next novel, The Caves of 
Night. 


The Big X 
Brings $100,000 


MGM was also heavily involved in another big 
one, but here, as you'll see, the conclusion was 
very different indeed. The property involved this 
time was The Big X by Hank Searls. 

The Big X, too, was a first novel, an extra- 
ordinarily fine job which I showed to Evan 
Thomas of Harper's. 

Several weeks later, at 9 a.m. on a Monday 
morning, Evan phoned. He said he’d read the 
hook that week-end and thought it was absolutely 
terrific; he wanted it as the Harper fiction leader. 
We worked out contract terms, and shortly after- 
ward Evan sent up contracts, together with a note 
expressing his enthusiasm for the book and his 
pleasure at having it for the Harper list. 

I read Evan's letter several times, and then 
began to think long and hard about it and about 
our conversation. Evan is one of the most res- 
pected editors in the business and a man not given 
to confirm my own tremendous enthusiasm for it— 
and my feeling that we should move at once for a 
movie deal. Having reached this decision, I told 
several story editors of Evan’s and my own en- 
thusiasm for the book and sent over copies. 

Negotiations on a serious level began with two 
story editors: Olin Clark and Henry Klinger of 
Twentieth Century-Fox. There were problems in 
each instance, however. At Metro, Olin felt his 
firm could make only an option offer rather than 
an actual purchase offer, since the book was an 
aviation novel with many technical aspects, and 
Metro’s producers would want to film it only if 
they could secure the cooperation and loan of 
equipment from one specific aviation company. 
And at Fox, purchase depended upon whether or 
not one specific producer would agree to do the 
film—Dick Powell, who had signed to do several 
pictures on the Fox lot. 

I told Olin I'd have to investigate the other 
possibility first, see if I could get an actual pur- 
chase offer, and took a copy of the script to Dick 
Powell, who was in New York and staying at a 
hotel near our offices. Powell read the script and 
called me the next morning—with bad news. He’d 
read the script and thought it was wonderful, but 
it wasn’t for him—he didn’t want to make an 
aviation picture because he’d just made one, and 
didn’t want to fall into a groove. 

Fox, then, was out, and I called Olin and told 
him that I was ready to make a deal. We closed 
that afternoon. The terms: $5,000 for a one- 
month option, during which period MGM would 
investigate the posibilities of securing the co- 
operation and loan of equipment from the avia- 
tion company, against a purchase price of $100,000. 

On the thirtieth day, Olin called me—and once 
again the news was bad, The novel dealt in im- 
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portant part with the conflict between the hero, a 
test pilot, and an engineer, and the aviation com- 
pany felt this put engineers in a bad light and 
would not cooperate. Searls, therefore, got to keep 
the $5,000 option payment, but there was no deal. 

This time my call to an author was to bring 
bad news, but I still had strong faith in the prop- 
erty and meant it sincerely when I told Searls not 
to feel discouraged. Following the call, I set out 
to find another buyer. 

It took exactly one week to find him, and the 
buyer was one of the most distinguished men in 
the business, Arthur Loew, Sr. I know that read- 
ers familiar with the motion picture field will see 
the immediate irony in this, for the man who 
purchased the property which MGM had given 
up is the son of Marcus Loew, founder of MGM 
and Loew’s, Incorporated, and who himself had 
been the head of MGM until a short time before. 
Arthur Loew had left MGM to form his own in- 
dependent producing company, Pembroke Produc- 
tions, and was seeking an important property at 
the moment MGM let The Bix X go. We closed 
with him, following brief negotiation, at $100,000 
firm—no option. Loew, incidentally, is confident 
that his company can handle the technical prob- 
lems, and will undoubtedly make a fine picture. 

There are two interesting postscripts to this 
story. 

The first begins with the fact that, as you can 
imagine, I was quick to call Searls once again to 
tell him that The Big X had sold to Arthur Loew 
at $100,000. That was certainly Hank Searl’s day, 
for three hours later, I was back on the phone to 
report that The Big X had just been made a 
Reader’s Digest Book Club choice, bringing with 
it a guarantee of $75,000 to be shared by author 
and publisher. (This amount has since become 
much larger because a number of the Digest’s 
affiliated foreign book clubs have now also taken 
The Big X.) 

And the second interesting postscript is that, 
while the negotiations with Arthur Loew were 
underway, Searls completed and sent in three 
chapters and an outline of his second novel, The 
Crowded Sky. The material was so good that, with 
one week, and on the basis of that portion alone, 
we sold the novel to Harper and the motion pic- 
ture rights to Warner Brothers at a figure even 
higher than that paid on The Big X. 


The Race Is Never Won 
But The Fun’s In Running 


Sometimes, of course, preparations on some of 
the big ones must be very elaborate indeed. In 
the case of Evan Hunter’s Strangers When We 
Meet, for example, we anticipated and set out to 
overcome two main problems we knew faced us: 
the fact that we wanted a very huge price ($250,- 
000 plus a big percentage of the picture’s profits) 
and the fact that there would be resistance because 
the book dealt with the usually verboten subject 
of adultery as its main theme. To publicize the 


fact that the book was completed, and to cope with 
the theme problem, my brother and _ partner, 
Sidney Meredith, and I flew to the Coast and 
talked with all of the major companies about the 
property—but made the strong point that the 
book was not yet an offer; and at the same time 
we pointed out the many ways in which the theme 
of adultery could be handled with taste and with- 
out offense. Then Sid and I came back to New 
York and waited, still without putting the book on 
offer. 

We waited until the book was out, and begin- 
ning to sell well, and we continued to wait. We 
waited a perhaps unprecedented amount of time 
—until the book had gone on the New York Times 
best-seller list—and until it had remained on the 
list for twenty full weeks, and it was only then that 
we put the book on offer. Shortly afterwards, 
Johnny Johnston of Columbia called to say that 
Columbia vice-president Paul Lazarus wanted to 
have a word with me, and I went up there and 
closed a deal on Strangers. 

Sometimes you've got to bring in added factors 
to make a deal. With John Farris’ Harrison High, 
we had a big novel which was doing fine in the 
bookstores, but we ran into trouble with the movie 
rights because all of the important characters in 
the book are youngsters, and the movie companies 
tend to feel that virtually all the top box-office 
draws are older performers (none of whom would 
fit the part). So we checked around, learned that 
one young sensation, television’s Dick Clark, had 
been signed by Columbia to make a picture and 
was seeking a property, suggested Clark in tandem 
with Harrison High, and we had a deal. 

Sometimes you've got to overcome outside fac- 
tors. As with Strangers When We Meet, we had 
censorship problems when we began the job of 
selling Mickey Spillane’s Mike Hammer novels to 
the movies; but much more so; word came back to 
us that Spillane’s books were so strongly considered 
the symbol of sex and sadism that pictures based 
on the Spillane novels would not be given the Seal 
even if absolutely clean. We announced publicly 
in a news release that we would bring legal action 
if the Spillane films were denied the Seal for 
“symbolic” reasons; not long afterwards, we closed 
with United Artists on the Spillane properties for 
$290,000 plus participation. 

Sometimes they go fast. Our deal with pro- 
ducer Jed Harris for a series of films to be based 
on P. G. Wodehouse’s Jeeves stories took one day, 
including preparation of contracts. And sometimes 
they go slowly. Our deal with Paramount for a 
series of films to be based on Richard S. Prather’s 
Shell Scott novels took eight months for the 
preparation of contracts alone, and a year of nego- 
tiation before that. 

There are some typical examples, and, as you 
can see, every deal is different and every deal must 
be handled differently. They're the same in only 
two ways: the loot is always big, and so is the 
excitement—two of the reasons, incidentally, 1 
enjoy being an agent. 
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POETIC INTEGRITY 


By VIRGINIA BRASIER 


POET is one whose senses never dull, who 

is as alert as a child to the atmosphere of 

living. What have we else to gather our 
experiences except the fine prongs of the senses? 
We hear, we see, we taste, we feel, we “scent” 
and the brain interprets. We hear danger, we 
see pleasure, we taste cacophony or music, we 
respond to textures, we smell enmity or friendship 
—and the mind collects, sorts, stores! 

As our civilization builds a protective wall 
around living, and makes it seem unnecessary 
for the senses to be vigilant, we use them less. We 
let them sleep. They wake for a little while 
when love, which causes us to be creators, occurs. 
Then we let them sleep again. Sometimes the 
ear is so much asleep that we are killed, even 
though death made a noise to warn us. With 
our eyes it is the same. The other senses, except 
when in pain, human-beings rarely use at all! 

But the little child is still awake and alive in 
his hands and skin and tongue and ears. He is 
learning the earth and he needs to weigh and 
taste and smell and know- So must the poet, who 
is interpreting the world in words. 

The poet, as he grows, learns that there are 
certain stock symbols that cover a multitude of 
miracles with a phrase! There are the words: 
“Sunrise”, “sunset”, ‘birth’, “death”. Each en- 
compasses a situation, yet each is very personally 
different to the individual. No sunset strikes 
everyone the same way, even if it is the same 
sunset, terrible as in a forest fire, or magnificent 
as just after a summer storm. 

But the poet finds that certain things are true 
and testable to the senses in describing a sunset. 
He sees a sunset that is to him more exalted in 
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beauty than all the others. It raises his spirits 
to a sense of godhood, and as a poet, he wants to 
communicate this exhaltation. He produces a 
poem as a vine produces grapes or a rose-bush 
produces roses. It is his function. 

Being a poet isn't something he suddenly made 
up his mind he would do and be, because there 
was money in it, or fame. Heaven knows, there 
is more often the chance that he may be con- 
sidered worse than the most non-productive idiot! 
Frequency, his experiments may be utter failures, 
but so are a lot of needful scientific experiments! 

Because a poet wants to make the rest of 
his society aware of this eternal newness is the 
very reason for having senses at all. He comes to 
realize young that the usual symbols don’t work. 
He must find subtle but understandable ways to 
make his fellowman ready for the next wonder 
in vicariously experiencing this one. In this he 
is no different than the first minstrel! 

The words and symbols he uses must be fresh 
new combinations to catch and awaken sleeping 
senses about him by employing points of aware- 
ness in his life. “Milk” is a word that will bring 
warm connotations into most minds; “Fire’’ is 
another word that, unless it brings utter horror, 
brings warmth to the hearer or reader. 

So the poet can say such things as “‘frothy 
whiteness foaming the glass,’ and to most it will 
mean the warmth and friendlines of milk. He 
can say “glazing crimson, flickering gold and 
simmering blue” and produce sensations of heat. 

Each of these symbols could as well describe a 
laboratory experiment, but there, too, they would 
give the “other sense” of heat. We have used 
“flickering”, “glazing” and “simmering”, which 
are fireside words. But it is up to the poet to 
mix the terrible newness of his experience with 
enough “old” words that convey the experiences 
of living to others, so that they may read what they 
know mingled with what the poet has added 
and be catapulted or enticed into new and wider 
experiences. 

When the poet is so over-enthralled with words 
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alone that he uses terms beyond the understand- 
ing of his contemporary social group, then he 
fails to catch and enthrall. He may, if he has hit 
upon symbols extremely basic and excellent, be 
enough ahead so that his audience must run to 
catch up! But there must be something there to 
make them want to catch up! 

Personally, I do not think Keats or Shelley 
were writing for future generations. I think they 
were crying out, like the prophets, to those around 
them: “Awake, and see what wonders you live 
with, that are beyond the fiesh!” If their work 
has lived, it is not because they were ‘“‘beyond” 
people then, it is because they hit the core of 
truth. 

Wordsworth’s “host of golden daffodils’ is 
more than words. It is a show of nature’s gener- 
osity. It is the seeming harmony of a group of like 
things and it is the excitement of more beauty 
than the eye and the mind can hold. This is 
what makes these lines live! 

But the poet fights the battle of reaching to- 
ward utter truth as he sees it, and then carrying 
it in usable form to his listeners. How much can 
they bear? What will irritate or stir creation in 
them? What is so burning that they will shrug 


and turn away -- often with a smile as at a bon- 
fire of leaves? 

That is the poet’s problem. But however he 
carries it, it is the truth as he has absorbed it with 
his senses. That is the core of his song. When 
he deviates from truth, he is no longer a poet. 

We were not given five senses for nothing! 
They play against each other and balance out 
the final answer! But we have given the answer 
fresh wording in every generation. Yet only 
certain words live and stay. 

Water, under a microscope, peals down into 
a world. But water, the ocean or the drink, is 
two other aspects. It is up to the poet to let his 
intelligence and imagination discriminate and, 
like a fine artist, encompass as nearly as he can, 
only the drop of divinity that he wants to talk 
about, and by “drop” he may mean a whole era 
as Stephen Vincent Benet did in “John Brown's 
Body”. 

It will be the senses of the people who read 
that are his final judges. If he gives them nothing 
to feel, see, hear, taste and smell, so that their 
minds can sum up and judge, he is short of his 
own mark. And if he is a poet, he will be hurt- 
ingly aware of it! 


TO PRODUCE — ORGANIZE! 


By FrRiepMAN 


When Arnéld Bennet, the celebrated British 
novelist, rented an office away from home and 
put himself on a businessman’s schedule, his 
artistic friends scoffed. What could be more 
ridiculous and plebian, they asked, than subject- 
ing creative talent to the regimen of a cotton 
broker or insurance clerk? But, unperturbed, 
Bennett went about his work—and what great 
works he produced! 

The moral of the story is a simple one—get 
organized. Organize yourself. Get down to work. 
Don’t wait for the muses to wing your way. 
Assault them in their secret hiding places. 

As Gorki was fond of saying, Art is toil. Those 
persons who keep waiting for inspirations general- 
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ly keep waiting. The difference between one who 
takes writing seriously and one who dabbles at it 
in parlor discussion, Bohemian style, is that the 
former conceives of writing as work while the 
latter’s view of it is divorced from reality. 

Writing should be more than a means of getting 
rid of one’s frustrations, discharging an emotion, 
or pouring it out for quick sales. Writing is 
serious work and must be treated as such. Good 
writing is far more often the result of sweat and 
toil than easy, “natural talent.” When I once 
complimented an author on the sure and easy 
flow of his prose, he countered ruefully, “I 
sweat bullets to make it look natural.” 

Let us not disparage ideas that swiftly descend 
and as quickly pass on if not instantly caged. 
(Carry a notebook with you and jot down the 
essence of these inspirations; at night, have a pad 
by your bed. You can later remember the whole 
idea by just jotting down one or two words) . 
Scientific discoveries have been made at the 
oddest times and in the oddest places, but these 
sudden bursts of light were tested and retested 
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and shaped into generalizations and applied to 
specific situations during the course of work hours. 
(These hours may on occasion go the clock round 
twice, of course) . 

Since writing is work, it ought to have a certain 
routine. The busy housewives who are most 
successful at free-lance writing are those who have, 
midst organized chaos and unorganized confusion, 
managed to adjust their days and nights so that 
some regular time could be put aside for writing. 
The same is true of office and factory workers, 
farmers and others. 

For one who writes, there are really never 
enough hours. So, to get the most out of the 
hours available, a simple self-applied course in 
time management is necessary. Pose questions 
such as these to yourself: Have I efficiently arrang- 
ed my writing chores so that nothing, ordinarily, 
interferes with them? Do I do things in order so 
as to minimize time loss? Am I penny wise and 
pound foolish; that is, do I refuse to invest in 
equipment and other things which may increase 
my output and bring me more acceptances be- 
cause I am afraid to take a chance on the future? 

If you are an article or trade publication writer, 
do you put yourself on a business-like schedule, 
so that every hour is taken, so that you do not 
have to make three trips downtown when one 
will do, so that you do three or four picture- 
interviews in one afternoon instead of spreading 
them over two mornings and an afternoon? 

Do you purchase supplies in bulk? Is your desk 
arranged so that you know where everything is? 
Do you keep a folder file, one subject to each 
folder? Do you keep a card index so that you 
know the history of every piece sent out? Do you 
have an efficient and up-to-date correspondence 
file? Do you make a practice of discarding 
useless materials, so that your desk and _ files 
aren’t cluttered up with nonessentials? Do you 
have a writing schedule, so that after finishing 
one manuscript you don’t have to spend several 
days or even several hours wondering what to 
start next? 

Do you let sociability get in the way of writing? 
When Phoebe and I lived in a student housing 
project, our apartment sometimes resembled 
Grand Central Station, with people coming and 
going. For a long time I left my typewriter to 
greet every friend, invite him to a cup of coffee, 
spend at least half an hour chewing the fat. 
Naturally, little was accomplished. Finally, Phoebe 
and I decided that at certain hours I would not 
be sociable, that friends asking for me would be 
politely told I was trying to make a living, and 
that conversation with the girls would be kept 
low. 

The telephone can be an evil instrument if you 
live in a dwelling as modest as ours. Phoebe, it 
seems, has six thousand friends, at least twenty 
of whom called her daily. After long suffering 
I put my foot down. No more social calls during 
writing hours. We set aside one hour each 
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evening for such goings on, and those who phone 
at other times are sweetly informed of our schedule. 

Everyone, of course, will have a system not 
quite like that of anyone else. The important 
question is: does this system efficiently fit your 
needs. For instance, some persons do their most 
creative work in the morning. Others rewrite 
in the morning and do first drafts in the after- 
noon or at night. 

Separating necessary items from nonessentials 
is important to efficiency. For myself, I have 
dozens of folders, but the most important are 
these: carbons (an article placed goes to “carbons 
accepted”), current (correspondence and ‘“‘busi- 
ness” which does not have to be answered but 
is essential, and “active leads” (newspaper clipp- 
ings and written notes which need going into) . 
On the wall to one side of my desk I have two 
giant clasps hanging on two long tacks. In the 
first clasp is “live correspondence,” letters I have 
sent which have not yet been answered; in the 
second clasp is a sheaf of letters expressing 
interest in queries or containing assignments. 

If a letter is for a short assignment, I do not 
start a folder on it, but if there is much work 
to be done, I make the letter the start of a file. 
At the same time, I write on the top sheet of the 
“To Do” sheaf the name of the subject I have 
given to the folder, so that the topic is kept alive 
before me. This way, I always have a number 
of irons in the fire. 

Some may not care for this system at all; it 
smacks too much of the assembly line. But I 
need it; I turn out lots of material; last year I 
had more than 600 acceptances. 

Is it possible to have an “office” without in- 
curring great expense? Yes. All of my photos -- 
hundreds of them, and all protected by backing -- 
are stored in cardboard containers. My other 
“fixtures” consist of a battered desk, three orange 
crates and two apple boxes. I have excellent 
photographic equipment and I wili sink a chunk 
of money into research which I think will pay 
off, but I have never had a more expensive file 
cabinet than an orange crate. 

A writer is not an automation. No robot-like 
human can write effectively for super-human 
stretches without collapsing. A writer, too, needs 
more latitude than a white collar or factory 
worker, but he needs even more organization and 
a greater degree of self-discipline than the others 
for no one looks over his shoulder and keeps 
him at it. 

It is the writer’s attitude toward his work 
which disciplines him. What has to be written 
calls for organization and energy, along with 
intelligence, understanding of material, and skill 
in writing. Work is the master and relationship 
to work the criterion of faith. 

The better you organize yourself for work, 
the more plentiful and efficient your writing will 
be. And, it goes without saying, the rewards 
will be sweeter. 
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ject and no nonsense about it! Professor 
{Lumpkin has put across word usage and sentence 
structure in positive, understandable terms, inval- 
uable to any writer today. 


Anthology of Best Short-Short Stories & How to Write 
and Sell Them, edited by Robert Oberfirst, Frederick 
Fell, 300 pages, $3.95. 

‘This is the seventh volume in the annual series, 
containing some of the top-flight authors of the 
world in their best short-short literary form, which 
makes this volume an eminently readable one as 
well as the definitive book on this type of fiction. 

Charles Einstein, master short-short story writer, 
reveals in his penetrating Introduction that O. 
Henry, the father of this genre, has put sort of an 
arbitrary connotation on the O. Henry twist which 
few writers today can emulate. He shows how the 
modern short-short story should be constructed to 
appeal to the mass market of today. Ray Russell, 
the young executive editor of Playboy, writes a 
discerning piece in his noteworthy Forward, show- 
ing how the surprise denouement should not be 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript represents 
your time, labor and skill. Your book, your 
story or your teleplay will receive every 
consideration; if we think it is salable, we 
will submit it to the most appropriate mar- 
kets on a straight 10% commisson basis in 
event of a sale. 


Evaluation fees: 
Short shorts under 2,000 
Short stories over 2,000 words 
TV scripts—One act 
Two acts 
Three acts 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 


Will Lozier 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 


revealed too early in the story by telling too much 
too soon. The Appendix is written by Anthony 
Boucher—a revealing and instructive piece on the 
popular science fiction short-short. Mr. Boucher is 
the country’s leading authority on science fiction, 
having been editor for many years of The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction. 

In between the noteworthy Introduction and 
Appendix are these brilliants: V. S. Pritchett, 
Robert Paul Smith, Meyer Levin, Jack Kerouac, 
William Faulkner, Ellery Queen, Parke Cummings, 
James T. Farrell, Ben Hecht and others with a 
guest story by George Jessel, plus 41 brand-new 
short-shorts by talented new authors. 


American Heritage, The Magazine of History, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Bookstore—$2.95 per 
copy. Subs. $12.50 per year. Fifth Anniversary. 


Included in the current issue of this magazine, 
devoted to searching and presenting the heritage of 
America’s past in a quest for answers to the future, 
is Fanny Seward’s newly discovered diary describing 
the attempted assasination of Lincoln’s Secretary 
of State. 


Twelve other articles include The War to End 
War written by Lawrence Stalling, the co-author 
of What Price Glory; The Herald Angels of Wom- 
en’s Rights by Peter Lyon; Edison: The Last Days 
of the Wizard by Matthew Josephson; Timid 
President? Futile War? by Irving Brant, James 
Madison’s modern biographer; Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans by A. L. Rowse; The Ultimate Courage of 
Jean de Brebeuf by Robert L. Reynolds, an inspir- 
ing story of a 17th century French Jesuit missionary 
to the North American Indians; The Caronbelet 
Runs the Gantlet by Phillips Melville; Reading, 
Writing and History by Eric Larrabee, executive 
editor of The American Heritage—a review of two 
new books concerning the bravery of ordinary 
American soldiers; A Moral in the Mail, ‘Patriotic 
Envelopes” examples of the psychological warfare 
exchanged between north and south; dA Slave’s 
Memory of Jefferson, from the memories of a Mon- 
ticello slave. 


BOOK REVIEWS FOR DECEMBER include 


The Technique of the Novel by Thomas H. Uzzell 
Writers on Writing edited by Walter Allen 

The Elements of Style by William Strunk, Jr. 
Freudianism and the Literary Mind by F. J. Hoffman 
Tradition of the New by Harold Rosenberg 

Road of Propaganda: the semantics of biased 
communication, by Karin Dovring 


APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 

book ms. of any length. 

CONSULTATIONS: $5.00 — Phone for ap 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous aes, 
EDITING 


intment: 


1658 So. Normandie 


EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP ON MS. OF ALL TYPES 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any number of acts; $15.00 per 


RE 1-6780 
50, or submit a or SAMPLE TV PLAYS, 
ACHING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent & Counsellor... 


$1.50. 
REVISION . RKETING 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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Subjects 
for Verse 


By ErHet JACOBSON 


| found it enlightening to classify the subjects 
that regularly turned up in contests. The poet's 
concern of course is with the ageless and age-old 
puzzlers of life and spirit, atom and firmament. 
When a theme has been tackled by everyone from 
the Psalmists to the Sitwells, the poet today must 
laboriously find his own touchstone, and be sure 
he is speaking in his own voice. Otherwise his 
lines are merely an echo of what has been written 
in the past, or is being written by contemporaries 
in whatever idiom is modish at the moment. 

As I charted them, the most popular subjects in 
serious-verse contests were: 


1. Age (youth has flown, the bough is bare, the 
iceman cometh) . 
2. Love (prefer rably unrequited) . 
3. Money isn’t everything (the poet scorns 
material things, lives on hyacinths and high 
thoughts) . 
Youth (children are adorable) . 
Ain't Nature nice (buttercups and _ roses, 
prairies and babbling brooks, fawns and 
thrushes, dawns and dewdrops) . 
6. The heavens (smiling, starry, cerulean) . 
7. My heart is— 
My soul is— 
Life is— 


Cte 


I could only conclude that the serious-verse 
writer is old and thin and broke but still interested 


in sex and charmed by children, outer space, 
Nature, and Life. 
The subjects most frequently appearing in 


humorous-verse contests were: 


1. Age (greying locks, bifocals, the poet has had 
it). 

2. Fat (dieting, preferably unsuccessful) . 

3. Money is handy (the poet is beset by bills, 
taxes, inflation) . 

4. Ain’t Nature nasty 
dust and mud, skeeters and hornets, sleet 
smog). 

5. Youth (children are holy terrors) . 

The heavens (flying saucers, space ships) . 

Men are— 

Women are— 

Life is— 

From this we see that the light-verse writer is 
old and fat and broke but still interested in sex 
and dismayed by children, outer space, Nature, 
and Life. 


(poison ivy and thorns, 
and 


Sell In Three Months 
Or Money Back 


If You Can Write Correct English— 
You Can Write Juveniles . . . And 
Sell Within Three Months. 


In past years | have sold some 
3000-3500 stories . . . articles 

.. serials... series. Now I’m 
teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND 
COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 
Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism 


a Specialty 
Will Herman 


1726 West 25th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


1000 


PROFIT ON 
1000 BOOKS 


Histories, Life Stories, Science, Sports, 
Poetry, Novels and Misc. Books. Cloth 
sidy. Send o 5 best 
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oth bound poetry books $146.50 up. 
WRITE 


ROYAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7918 Maxwell Dr. (prompt delivery) Dallas, Texas 


GHOSTING NOVELS STORIES PLAY  TELEPLAYS 

Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
d it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 

— a skillfully written script. Free ng. 

rejects doctored to make them salable. 

f down, balance when completed. Nearly sixteen 
years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am happy to see 
their books and stories published. $3.00 per 1000 words (four 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready Tor the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it’s right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


Dept. KR Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


1694 Blair Avenue 


Song Poems and Lyrics 
Wanted 


Mail to: 
Tin Pan Alley, Inc. 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y 


Learn to recognize the salable factors in published work. 


UNIQUE, PROVEN METHOD PRODUCES SALABLE WORK 


1-—-WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1.25 
Then you, too, may succeed. I'll teach you by mail, or MELE for 
| 3—WRITERS: ! or everything. 1958)..... 2.50 
you may live at my Writers Colony. Established 1938. |g : MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)........ 3 
References: 20 years in my own Chicago studio, 6 text- | 5—-WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). .|_- 
books, 1 novel, 


MILDRED I. REID, Literary Critic 


Contoocook, New Hempehive 
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THERE’S MONEY IN WRITING HUMOROUS GREETING CARDS 


By Irv LEIBERMAN 


HEN the studio card first made its appear- 
W ance shortly after World War II, its appeal 

was definitely limited. A simple folder with 
sketchy line drawing on the cover and a witty 
subtle message inside, it was designed by and for 
the avant garde. Produced in small, one-man 
studios, (hence the name—studio card), they 
caught the attention of the major greeting card 
companies who carefully observed the sales _per- 
formances of these neophytes. 

When the larger companies finally decided that 
the studio card was opening the doors to new 
advantages of mass distribution, the studio card 
was soon tickling everybody’s fancy. The basic 
format of the original studio was retained, but the 
crude drawing was replaced with more attractive 
designing, and the humor was broadened to appeal 
to more than just the super-sophisticates. Today, 
the studio card means big business and is responsi- 
ble for a major share of greeting card sales. J. 
Skilken, Editor of Barker Greeting Cards Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, feels that their line of 
studio cards, called “Longfellows,” has increased 
the company’s business by 15 per cent. 

Most of the greeting card executives 1 question- 
ed have high hopes for the future of the studio 
card. Many feel that they have already had a 
profound influence on the traditional humorous 
cards, which seem to be more tastefully designed 
and more appealing to adults than they were a 
few years ago. According to H. J. Pumfrey, 
Executive Vice President of the Rye Idea Com- 
pany, Rye, New York, “The = greeting card 
industry grew up mentally with the introduction 
of the studio card.” 

The creators of studio cards are engaged in a 
highly competitive field. Along with the giants 
in the industry, such as Hallmark, Gibson, Amer- 
ican Greetings, Norcross, and Rustcraft, a myriad 
of smaller companies compete for the public’s 
favor. While the larger companies assign market 
reasearch experts, psychologists, and polltakers to 
stalk the studio card customers, ply them with 
questions, and study their buying habits, the 
smaller companies ignore these trappings, and 
produce the cards that their creative people 
enjoy. 

Such a company is Box Cards, of Los Angeles, 
which started on a shoestring just a few years 
ago. By creating a line of cards which appeals 
first of all to William Box, co-founder of the 


Irv Leiberman writes 90,000 words a month— 
well over a million a year—for well-known mag- 
azines. He is also a highly successful teacher of 
writing and is director of the Northeast Writers’ 
Conference and the Chicago Writers’ Conference 
and has initiated conferences in Bermuda, New 
York, Columbus, Detroit and Washington, D.C. 
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firm and chief designer and idea man, Box Cards 

has gained recognition as one of the leaders in 

the field. The company’s slogan, “Ours is a 

ticklish business”, might well be changed to 

“Ours is a ticklish and profitable business.” 

New Ideas Needed 

The creative people engaged in this business 
find it stimulating, challenging, and, at times, 
frustrating, for there is a constant demand for 
fresh and original ideas. To keep pace with 
this demand, many companies are seeking as- 
sistance from free-lance contributors. The rate 
of pay for studio ideas is good. To assist its 
members, the Greeting Card Association will 
send upon request a market-list of all firms that 
buy free-lance material - (Greeting Card As- 
sociation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
New York). 

Stephen Q. Shannon, Executive Director of the 
Association, has observed the growth of the studio 
card from its earliest days, and feels that its 
success has helped the whole industry. “People 
are breaking away from stilted traditionalism,” 
reports Mr. Shannon. ‘Everything is less formal.” 
Other executives feel that new ideas will stimulate 
the growth of the industry, and to get new ideas, 
they must attract fresh talent. 

Survey questionnaires were sent by the writer 
to thirty-five greeting card manufactures. A few 
failed to reply in time, and some neglected to 
answer several questions, while others preferred 
to keep much information confidential. George 
Burditt, Editorial Director of American Greetings, 
was one of the few people who took the time to 
answer the questions of interest to the free-lance 
writer. 

Being responsible for the development and 
selection of ideas for his company’s line of studio 
cards, which go by the whimsical name, “Hi 
Brows”, Mr. Burditt has definite ideas on the 
contributions of free-lance writers. 

Q. I imagine that most writers know what a studio 

card is, but just for the record, how does it 
differ from a conventional greeting card? 
The studio card is sharper, wittier and more 
to the point than the traditional card. It 
assumes that the customer is intelligent and 
well-informed. I would also say that the studio 
card is far more realistic. For example, most 
belated birthday cards are extremely apologetic. 
Not so with the studio. One of our most 
popular numbers pictures a nonchalant char- 
acter on the cover. The caption reads - “I 
didn’t forget - I just didn’t care - but Happy 
Birthday, anyway!” 

The conventional humorous card, usually writ- 
ten in verse, depends more on a clever play on 
words or a fairly obvious theme. The art work 
and verse help express a wish, compliment, affec- 
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tion or appreciation, often with the aid of 
mechanical attachments, trick folds, or a variety 
of tried-and-true techniques. 

O. What is your rate of pay for free-lance ideas? 


We pay from $15 to $100, depending upon the 
merit of the idea, and whether or not it is ac- 
companied by art work. 

Will you pay an increasing amount of money 
to free-lance writers who send you ideas over 
a long period of time? 

Yes. We want to encourage the free-lance 
writers and artists to submit their best ideas. 
Accordingly, we periodically review the rate of 
acceptance from these people, and make bonus 
‘payments to those who are most successful. 
Do you give fast answers on free-lance sub- 
missions? 

We certainly try to. Although the volume is 
sometimes heavy, we manage to reply within a 
a few days time. 

Do you ever buy sentimental verse, or just 
humorous and studio ideas? 

All our sentimental verses are supplied by our 
staff writers. We are only interested in studio 
ideas, or any humorous and novelty ideas of 
exceptional merit. 

Do you prefer free-lance writers to submit 
rough art work with their greeting card ideas? 
It’s not necessary for writers to submit art 
work. However, if they have the ability, we 
would appreciate seeing their interpretation 
of their own ideas. 

Will you pay more for an idea submitted with 
fiinished art work? 

If we feel that the art work can be used as is, 
or at least provide our department with a start- 
ing point, we will pay more for an idea. 

Do you like ideas submitted on 3 by 5 cards, 
or do you prefer another method? 

‘The use of 3 by 5 cards is fine. 

Do you prefer to see one idea at a time sub- 
mitted, or several? 

We'd prefer to see several ideas at one time. 
For what reason are most studio cards rejected? 
You must remember that many contributors 
are submitting ideas for the first time with no 
previous experience. Their work is rejected 
because it is not professional. However, our 
most common complaint against the profes- 
sional writers is their failure to study the mar- 
ket. We sometimes feel that they regard writ- 
ing for greeting cards as a lark, a chance to 
pick up a few dollars with very little effort. 
This is certainly not the case. Only by study- 
ing the cards on the counters can they hope to 
write acceptable ideas. 

Do you have any suggestions? 

I'd suggest that writers browse around gift 
shops, drug stores, or wherever cards are sold. 
By studying the ideas for each occasion, they 
can get a clearer picture of what the editors 
want. Some of our more successful free-lance 
writers cultivate the local greeting card dealers 
as a source of information. From these dealers, 
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or the sales people who handle the greeting 
cards, one can learn which cards are selling 
and which are not. 
Now you mentioned that writers should learn 
which ideas are used for each occasion. Are 
there some cards that are not designed for any 
particular occasion? 
Yes. We call these friendship cards. While 
they are not designed for any specific occasion, 
there should be a reason for sending one. 
Many friendship cards are suitable for a girl 
to send to her boyfriend, or vice versa. Since 
these cards are actually a new form of com- 
munication, they help young lovers to keep in 
touch. One of our best sellers shows two 
pathetic characters staring into each others 
eyes. The caption reads, “I love you terribly- 
but I'll improve with practice.” Another, show- 
ing two characters adorned with fig leaves, 
exclaims: “We may have our little differences- 
but I like you anyway.” 
In looking over your studio cards, they all seem 
to be fairly short. Is there a word limit to a 
studio card idea? 
No, there is no limit. But one characteristic of 
studio cards is brevity. Unlike the more tradi- 
tional greeting cards, studios get to the point. 
Despite the predominance of brevity, some of 
our best selling studios have been rather wordy. 
A few have even been in verse. This friend- 
ship number was an excellent seller: 

“Though you're Schizoid and Neurotic 

Plagued with episodes Psychotic 

Traumatized in days prenatal 

Fraught with Phobias quite Fatal 

Purging Id and Superego 

And frustrating your Libido 

Paranoid, Unrealistic 

Maladjusted, Narcissistic.....1 like you 

anyway.” 
I've seen some off-color studio ideas. Are the 
big companies making any of these? 
Fortunately, no. ‘The major companies be- 
came alarmed over this trend, and through 
their combined efforts as members of the 
Greeting Card Association adopted a code of 
ethics which reminds all our creative people 
and executives of their responsibilities to the 
community. This has also set an example for 
many of the small studio publishers. 

Furthermore, we have all learned that we 

don’t have to subscribe to smut to make a 
profit. Good, clean humor has proved to be 
far more popular than vulgarity. There is no 
reason why the subject of sex cannot be treated 
humorously and within the bounds of good 
taste. 
What about the insulting-type cards? Are they 
good sellers? 
Not necessarily. Some slams, if clever enough, 
will sell. Those that are brutal appeal to very 
few customers. Iwo numbers that have proved 
to be very successful are: “When I grow up I 
want to be just like you - OLD!” and “You 
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ought to go to Hollywood - the walk would do 
you good.” 

What else can you say about studio cards? 
I'd say that studio cards treat events and sit- 
uations lightheartedly. ‘They are often “tongue- 
in-cheek”” comments on humanity’s pet gripes, 
crusades, foibles, joys and sorrows. ‘Their 
casualness implies, and requires, a familiar, 
close relationship between sender and receiver, 
or at least an acknowledged rapport of likes 
and dislikes. For example, one of our most 
successful convalescent cards exclaims: “Only 
the good die young - so what are you worried 
about?” Naturally, you wouldn’t send that to 
a person with whom you are not familiar, or 
whose illness may be serious. 

Where do most of these studio ideas come 
from? 

The writers on our permanent staff refer to 
many sources for their ideas. Cartoons, ‘TV, 
current events, famous quotations, snatches 
of conversation, even such a dry subject as 
statistics. 

Current events? I was under the impression 
that it took a long time to create a greeting 
card - much too long to take advantage of 
topical ideas. 

Naturally, from the time an idea is conceived 
until a finished card is shipped to our dealers, 
many months have elapsed. To take advant- 
age of a current event, of more than usual 
interest, we must act quickly. For instance, 
when the Russians launched the Sputnik, we 
created a studio card within hours, and in a 


few days, thousands of these topical cards 
were on their way to our dealers. We have 
also expedited production on cards dealing 
with such themes as hula-hoops, the new 
Lincoln penny, space ships, the recession, 


etc, 

\ while ago, you mentioned that the writers 
should identify themselves with the greeting 
card customers. Just who are these customers? 
Who buys studio cards? 

That is a very interesting question. Research 
has indicated that the studio card has created 
a new market of its own. The studio card 
has fulfilled the needs for large segments of 
the public - people who, before the studio 
card came along, thought it beneath their 
dignity to send a traditional greeting card. 
These groups—teenagers, college students and 


recent graduates, and the virile male—have . 


been the biggest supporters of studio cards. 
They appreciate the off-beat humor and _ the 
satirical treatment of situations. 

Would you say that studio cards are more 
sophisticated than their traditional counter- 
part? 

Yes, but not so subtle that they cannot be 
understood by the people who buy them. The 
market is much broader now and _ includes 
more than just the super-sophistiscates. A 
good studio card will appeal to Mr. & Mrs. 


John Doe as well as to the intellectual. 

Q. On some studio cards I have seen feathers, 
plastic attachments, and strips of sandpaper. 
Do the writers suggest the usage of these 
materials? 

If it is an integral part of the idea - yes. 
Naturally, the professional studio card writer 
visualizes what the completed card will look 
like. He may have in mind some type of 
finishing or attachment to emphasize 
idea or to create interest. One of our friend- 
ship numbers pictures a sky filled with rocket 
ships. The caption reads “Here’s your Do- 
It-Yourself Space Kit”. When you open the 
card, you see a penny balloon neatly glued 
to the back page. The whole idea was the 
use of that penny balloon. We have used 
such attachments as $500 bills (Confederate 
money, of course,) drinking straws, and 
paper cups. 

Are there any subjects that are taboo and 
should be avoided by the free-lance writer? 

I think the free-lance writer should use his 
own judgment here. Of course, that is 
one advantage of the studio card. One 
can usally treat a subject in such a way as 
not to offend anybody. One get well num- 
ber currently in our line shows a frighten- 
ed man sitting wide-eyed in bed. The outside 
reads, “Get outta that cotton-pickin’ bed”— 
and inside a mangy group of sheet-clad Ku 
Klux Klansmen shouting, “We the 
sheets.” Ordinarly, such a subject would be 
avoided, but treated in this manner, no one 
could be offended. 

Do you create studio cards for holidays? 

Yes. All the major companies are creating 
studio cards for the small holidays, such as 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, St. Patrick’s Day, 
etc. The inveterate studio shopper is always 
looking for an excuse to send cards, and 
the holidays provide one. 

Do any of these free-lance writers ever inquire 
about writing full-time? 

Many of them do, and we naturally encourage 
them, for while we want to cultivate a large 
group of free-lance contributors, we feel that 
it is more important to develop a staff of 
permanent writers who can work as part of 
a creative team. When our permanent staff 
gets together for a brainstorming session, the 
ideas really fly. We feel that this close as- 
sociation with o.her writers is something our 
free-lancers miss most. 

At the conclusion of the interview, the writer 
was convinced that there is definitely a market 
for free-lance studio ideas at American Greetings 
(1300 West 78th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio) and 
most of the larger greeting card companies. The 
rates are good, and all material is given careful 
consideration and prompt replies. 

For those writers who live in the Cleveland 
area, or who would like to relocate, there are 
full-time, permanent positions available. 
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Marketing 
Greeting Card 
Ideas and Verse 


American Greetings Corporation, 1300 W. 78th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Studio ideas only—for all 
Occasions. George Burditt, Director Hi Brows Dept. 
Buys studio ideas for all occasions. Minimum of $25 
an idea upon acceptance. Frank Frebault, Editor. 
Buys conventional verses humorous and novelty ideas 
for all occasions. Top rates. 

Barker Greeting Card Co., Barker Bldg., 14th & 
Clay Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. Sophisticated, humorous, 
holiday, everyday adult verse and juvenile verse, pref- 
erably 4 lines or less. Rate of payment depends on 
merit. Pays up to $100 for ideas. (Unusual, different, 
clever, novelty ideas wanted only.) No sentimental 
verses wanted. Alvin Barker. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 8650 Beverly Blivd., Los Angeles 
54, Calif. Humorous and sentimental verse 4-8 lines. 
Helen Farries. 50c a line. Ideas for contemporary 
cards considered on value of idea, rather than num- 
ber of words or lines. Acc. 

Card Masters, Inc., 3202 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. Humorous and clever verses and 
gags. D. S. Korn. $10 a gag, verse $1 a line. 

Fravessi-Lamont, Inc., 11 Edison Pl., Springfield, 
N. J. A very limited market for short verse, chiefly 
humorous. Payment at various rates. 

Gatto Engraving Company, Inc., 52 Duane St., New 
York 7. Verse for all occasions. S. Yuster, Editor, 75c 
a line. Acc. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati 37, Ohio. Largely staff- 
written. Restricted market. Professionals with out- 
standing material always considered. Helen Steiner 
Rice, Editor. Rates flexible. 

Novo Card Publishers, Inc., 3855 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago 13. Market for clever, novel, comic-type 
greeting cards. Currently buying Christmas, every- 
day, and Valentines. ‘‘We accept only ideas that have 
a surprise ending, a clever play on words, or a comic 
gag built around a gadget or attachment. We pay 
$7.50 for every idea accented. A sketch is preferable, 
but typewritten 3 x 5 cards with the idea written out 
and the illustration suggested in writing, will do. 
Please do not send us religious, sentimental ideas.”’ 

The Paramount Line, Inc., 400 Pine St., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Obtains most of its verse from professional 
greeting cad writers but considers verse from other 
sources. Publishes both seasonal and everyday lines. 
Christmas material selected usually September- 
January; Valentine, February-March; Easter, Apri!- 
May; Mothers’ Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, June- 
August. Verses should be submitted in small, not 
large, grouos. Humorous ideas for cards, presented as 
rough sketches, are welcome and command good 
rates. Payment for all material a week after ac- 
ceptance. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 45-35 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Verses for birthday, every- 
day, Mothers’ Day, Father’s Day, Easter, Christmas. 
Prefers 4-8 lines. Frances Stimmel, Editor. 50c a line 
for general material. 

Rust Craft Greeting Cards, Rust Craft Road, Ded- 
ham, Mass. Cute and general verse mostly staff- 
written, but any new or exceptional material wifl be 
considered. Address James D. Chamberlain, Editor-in- 
Chief, General Verse. Humorous & Studio Lines seek 
new ideas by outside contributors. Address Ted Musto, 
Creative Director, Studio Lines. Acc. 

The Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. Verse 4-6 lines. 
A few religious prose sentiments. All material is re- 
ligious or semireligious, but not sentimental, preachy, 
or doctrinal. Prefers to have a suggested Scripture 
text, with reference, accompany each sentiment. No 
payment is made for Scripture. Buys at specific times: 
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| BEST BOOK CONTEST | 
| $1600 Cash Awards” | 


Mail coupon below for full details or 
send manuscript for free editorial appraisal. | 


Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pageant Press, Inc. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. AJ11 


Please send me without cost or obligation your big illustrated 
FREE book, “How to Get Your Book Published, Promoted 
Distributed,” and full details about your Best Book Contest 
for 1959. 


Inquiries confidential. We are subsidy publishers. 
In addition to the cash awards . . . During the past 5 
years Pageant Press has returned $175,491 to authors! 
(P.S.) We can publish your manuscript for Christ- 

mas. Send menuscript for free report. ' 


Selling poet (20 years experience marketing to more than 30 
different publications; all types of ry including religious, 
verse as well as the traditional kind) offers 

along with practical advice and market- 
: 10c a line for poems of any length. 


Poetry Workshop 
4255 West 59th Street 


juvenile, and light 
helpful criticism of 
ing suggestions. Ra 


Chicago 29, Ill. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS — SPECIAL 

_ $10 Discount on 100,000 words or more 
Do you need help on: 
SPELLING, AWKWARD G R, PUNCTUATION? 
Let me correct them. Neat, dependable typing, bond paper, car- 
bon. For complete editing, corrections and typing, $1.00 per 1000, 
or 28c per page, plus return postage. Typing only, 50c per 1000. 
Helpful booklet-—IS IT CORRECT?—$2. Tells what you need 


to know to prepare manuscripts for editors. 
Let me know your problems. 


EVA LONGSDORF 
Your friendly typist Curryville, Missouri 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, Canada, 
England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d like to help you, 
too. Tell me your needs and write for details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue, Flushing 55, N. Y. 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 

A client writes: ‘You are the first agent—who ever did any- 
thing constructive for me. All others went off on a tangent 
with beautiful theories, none of which were practical.” 
Novels, Short Stories, Articles, Plays, Television, and Radio 

Criticism — Guidance — Representation 
Reading fees: $5 to 5,000 words; over 5,000 words to 
40,000, $1 per 1,000. Novels and Plays $15. Return postage 
with each ms. Send self-addressed envelope, stamps for 
folder, “To the New Writer.” 

NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y 


GHOST WRITING—ALL FIELDS 


Specialists to serve every writing need. Reading fees: $5.00 
to 5,000 words, $1 per 1,000 words thereafter; book lengths 
and plays $15. 


ROBERT M. PATTEN AND STAFF 


Berkeley 3, Calif. 


1818 Delaware St. 


| | 
| 

POETRY WORKSHOP 

— 


MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
WE BELIEVE IN “DO IT YOURSELF” AND ARE CONCERNED 
IN HELPING T. 


ALENTED NEW WRITERS GET OUT THE 

REJECTION RUT. WE WON’T TRY TO SELL YOU BOOKS, 
COURSES. = GHOSTWRITING. 
We DO aim to help you on your way. If your plot is more than 
a little tale or incident—THEN 
Send your Mss to us. Enroll in our club for Ten pron my ($10. ~) 

@ year. We will read and criticize 12 of your best (2000 to 
3000 worders) or $1.00 for one Ms. 
with reading fee, please. Retain copy of your wo: 
as we'll not be responsible for anything lost in the mails. 
If we find your story has NO 7 oy we will be honest and 
oe a you. We yond will not raise your hopes falsely 

and ms needs ghosting. 
We believe that when you have your shosted, you are walk- 
ing with a crutch. THROW the crutch away and you cannot 4 
All salable stories will be sent to publishers interested in 
particular Ms. We'll help you. If we sell we ask 10 per cent o’ the 
marketing price. We operate in all countries. 


MIDWEST MARKETING AGENCY 
P.O. Box 52, Mian, Indiana 
Charles C. Ray III Thelma M. Corbin 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing publi- 
cations.) Not a “'tell how’ but a course. 
Personal criticism inclu Send Fa for particulars. 


M. DAVIDSON 
Laceyville, Penna. 


in 


P. O. Box 1 


DIXIE JENSEN, CONFESSION CRITIC 


All my clients ore sage and A am now ready to begin 
working with a new group you are interested in 
——. to write salable TE send MS, per 

1,000 words, and stamped return envelope. References 


on request. 
Wagon Wheel Ranch Palmer Lake, Colo. 


POETS AND WRITERS: 


200 6x9, 24-page Books beautifully 

printed, embossed hard paper covers, 

$88.00. Work guaranted. Fast service. 
No Cover Charge 


MERCHANTS PRESS 
P. O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 


LET A UNIVERSITY WRITING INSTRUCTOR 
HELP YOU TO SELL 


Complete analysis and editing of fiction or non-fiction 
manuscripts with tips to aid your future work, same as 
for students in my university adult short-story and article- 
writing classes. Fees: $1 per 1,000 words—$5 minimum. 
Query on books. Please enclose return postage and fee. 


S. SARBEY, M.S.J. 


1865 Brookfield Drive Akron 13, Ohio 


PERSONALIZED WRITING COURSE 


DOROTHY C. HASKIN, Author of 4033 
published articles and stories and 36 books, 
says: 

“I can help you with your personal writing 
problems — Articles, Stories, etc.” 


Send for Brochure 
25732 J Glen Green Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Easter and everyday Jan. 1, Christmas around April 
1. Does not wish submissions before Jan. 1 or after 
April 1. Heavily stocked with Easter material. 50c a 
line. 


Plays for Amateurs 
To Produce 


One and three-act plays for amateur production 
are constantly in demand, especially those designed 
for one set with a small cast predominantly female. 

One-act plays should run approximately 30 to 
45 minutes playing time; three-act plays, approxi- 
mately two hours. 

Churches, schools, clubs and lodges are constant- 
ly looking for suitable dramatic material; cheerful, 
with deep and moral principles and with characters 
which are clearly defined. Monologues, skits and 
recitations of this nature, are also always in great 
demand. 

Play publishers who buy a play outright, have 
the right to permit free performances of it, or to 
charge.a royalty fee, which they retain. Or a writer 
may have a contract with the publisher whereby a 
royalty is shared for production and is shared be- 
tween the writer and the publisher. The latter 
practice is preferable, especially if the play proves 
popular over a number of years. 

A playwright may copyright a play in manuscript 
form prior to performance or publication. Infor- 
mation, with requisite forms, may be obtained free 
from the Register of Copyrights, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Art Craft Play Company, Box 1830, Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. Amateur plays for high schools. Either one or 
three act with one interior setting. If not familiar with 
market, write for free leaflet, ‘Pointers to Writers 
of Amateur Plays’’ before submitting material. Read 
and give opinion in ten days. J. Vincent Heuer. 

Walter H. Baker Company, 100 Summer St., Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. Caters to the amateur market—schools, 
colleges, churches. Always willing to read any manu- 
script suited to this clientele. Plays in one stage set 
have a better chance for acceptance, as do also plays 
calling for more women than men in their casts. 
Outright purchase or royalty. Edna Cahill, Editor. 

T. S. Denison & Co., 321 Fifth Ave., S., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. Full-length and one-act plays. Alsc 
books and collections of entertainment material. 
Authors may request a catalogue to discover types 
used. Usually outright purchase. L. M. Brings. 

Drama Guild Publishers, 80 Boylston St,. Boston 
16, Mass. Three-act and one-act plays suitable for 
high school presentation. Buys outright or On com- 
mission basis. Thomas Christie, Manager. 

The Dramatic Publishing Co., 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. One-act and full-length plays, one- 
set shows preferred. Some plays with exclusively fe- 


[A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. AJ, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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male casts. Has extensive market in high schools. 
Send for free catalogue showing various categories of 
dramatic scripts needed. Outright purchase or royalty. 

Eldridge Publishing Company, Franklin, Ohio. 
Three- and one-act comedies, farces, dramas. Query 
before submitting material. 

Samuel French, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
One of the largest publishers of plays, offering a 
market for a variety of good drama. Handles plays 
for Broadway as well as amateur production. Branch 
offices in Hollywood and Toronto. Literary agency 
department under the direction of James Reach. 


_Gillum Book Co., 400-408 Woodland Ave., Kansas 
City 6, Mo. Publishes all kinds of home economics 
plays, in one or two scenes, 1,000-5,000 words, or 
running 20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutri- 
tion plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of gar- 
ments, fathion shows, etiquette plays, etc. Publisher 
judges submitted plays’ theatrical possibilities, does 
not require testing before submission. Also buys mono- 
logues, humorous readings, verses, etc. Outright pur- 
chase, average $25 a play. Mrs. G. N. Gillum. 

The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Plays for children, 
grades 1-6 inclusive, especially suitable for classroom 
or school auditorium presentation. Material which 
children can develop into plays for themselves. Pay- 
ment $12-$25 on acceptance. Mary E. Owen. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18. Well-written, clean one-act or three-act 
plays which have been tried out successfully in local 
production and are suitable for all types of amateur 
groups. Payment individually on the basis of each 
script. Address Play Department. 

Northwestern Press, 315 Fifth Ave., S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. One-act and full-length plays suitable 
for high schools, colleges, churches, little theatres, 
and amateur groups; comedies preferred. Present 
need :strong dramatic one-act plays. Also publishes 
skits and various types of entertainment. Buys out- 
right at rates depending upon estimated sales value 
of the material; also on royalty basis. Testing not 
necessary before submission, but an advantage to the 
author. L. M. Brings. 

Pasadena Playhouse, 39 S. E] Molino Ave., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. Tries out original plays in its Lab- 
oratory Theatre which seats 50 to 60 people. No 
royalties are paid for original plays or those in public 
domain. Royalty paid for established plays. Any play- 
wright interested in having an original play tried out 
in the Laboratory Theatre should write Manuscript 
Committee for conditions. No one-act plays consid- 
ered. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Young People, 8 
Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. One-act only, holiday, 
historical, comedies, fantasies, etc., suitable for pro- 
duction by school children. Magazine is divided into 
three sections according to age level—junior and 
senior high, middle grades, and lower grades. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. A. S. Burack. 

Theatre House, 412 Vine St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
One- and three-act plays, monologues, readings, min- 
strel material, and other entertainment material. 
Outright purchase of all rights or percentage arrange- 
ment based on book sales. Glenn Clark Miller. 


HERE’S REAL HELP FOR YOU 
(1) How To Build A Plot From A Single Word, Any Word. 
(2) How To Write Love Stories, and 100 Ideas For Them. 
(3) How To Make Your Writing Vivid, Beautiful. (4) How To 
Begin Stories. (5) Technique Of Professionals. (6) Physical 
Reactions of Emotions. (7) How To Criticize Your Own Stories. 
(8) The One Element Every Story Must Contain To Sell. (9) 36 
Surprise Endings. (10) How To Put Suspense In Your Stories. 
(11) How To Make Your Characters Real People. (12) How To 
Write Detective Stories. (13) Model Story Analyzed For You To 
Imitate. 75c Each. Subtract 1/12 of Total On Purchases of 
More Than One. We also Ghostwrite, Collaborate in Writing, 
and Mend Rejected Scripts to Make Them Salable. 

DELANO PUBLISHERS, Dept. A 
232 W. Delano Avenue Yonkers 5, N. Y. 


Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors every- 
where. Let us place your manuscripts—fic- 
tion, articles, plays, light verse. Reading fees 
$3.00 per 3000 words. Sales, ten percent; 
foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell 
that rejected script! Criticism and revision if 
desired. 

CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 


South Post Office 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada 


POETS: PROSE WRITERS: 


Markets want modern style. | give creative instruction 
in medern technique. Send $1.00 with one poem (20 line 
Emit) or 1000 words of prose for — plus prospectus: 
An Oblique Approach to Modern Methods. 


RUTH AVERITTE, M.A., 2253 Fairmount Ave. 
(Author of 4 books) Fort Worth 10, Texas 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
‘ast — Accurate — Neat 
50¢c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER and AGNES C. PHILLIPS 
R. D. 3 Am 


lam, N. Y. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A COLUMNIST? 


Has your fiction writing gone stale? Has your article writing 
“fizzled” out? Maybe you could write a column. I can give you 
advice. There are thousands of weekly newspapers in 
the U.S. looking for good features. Send me $1.00 and some of 
your material and I'll tell you what is wrong and try to help you. 
You can’t lose, as I'll return your money if you aren’t satisfied. 


PARAMOUNT SYNDICATED FEATURES 
Box 52 Leaburg, Oregon 


Learn To Write Poetry 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 


Poetry 
131 W. Davis Blvd. Tampa, Florida 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 
That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
6400 Primrose Ave., Apt. 10 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should, and so do we! Send for 

our free folder outlining a low cost publishing service 

featuring author-ownership and 70% royalty on sales. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

391 East 149th Street New Yerk 55, N. Y. 
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EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING 


is more than a slogan to put over your desk. It’s the title 
of a practical self-help book, by Dorothy Banker, Turner, 
about which AUTHOR & JOURNALIST says: “Since 1949 
Mrs. Turner’s manual has provided a practical tool to a 
vast number of beginning writers. The book offers a gen- 
eral writing program plus discussions of various phases of 
article and fiction writing.” 
$2.00 per copy postpaid 


THE CREATIVE PRESS 


Box 89 Claremont, Californic 


PRESENTATIONS - SPEECHES - BOOKS 


Edited, analyzed, appraised 
$1 per 1000 words, books $25 
0. A. Clapp 


Literary Consu 
= York 16, N. Y. 


| 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-Ib. bond paper, carbon, friendly help with apellins, 
panctuation, grammar, sentence construction, $1.00 
thousand, typing only 60c per thousand, a "efficiently to 
format. Editing and revising that leads to sales 


Disabled veteran — College graduate. 
RAY N. MATHEWS, 


121 E. 34th St. 


1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer meeds. 25 years satisfactory service, 

worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, 

rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, 

articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 

erly typed when ready. Free carbon paper. $1.75 0 

thousand RM average. Minim 7. 

AA. GWIN- "BUCHANAN 
-“ Francisco 1918 to 1943) 

2411 P Street, Sacramento, Coli 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written rnillions of words of 
stories, articles, books fer hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
—— be able to help you see your name in print and make 

on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE” Also Siant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. 0. Box 1677 Casselberry, Florida 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 
Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat 


Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 
if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 
26 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 
121 S. Potomac St. 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 

Send one or more of your best 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 


CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 142, New York 1 


Waynesboro, Pa. 


Any 


Syndicate Markets 
for Freelancers 


The typical syndicated column originates in one 
of two ways. It starts on a single daily newspaper 
and attracts a wide local following, or a syndicate 
decides it wants a feature on a specific subject and 
arranges for it to be written by a national authority 
—usually an author of a number of books in that 
field. 

On steadily running features, a syndicate usually 
splits the gross 50-50 with the author. On individ- 
ual items, sometimes a royalty, sometimes a flat fee, 
is paid by the syndicate. Some writers have found 
it profitable to syndicate their own work, ordinarily 
to smaller newspapers. 

The free-lancer who only occasionally has a fea- 
ture or two that he feels may interest a syndicate, 
is advised to try for magazine publication instead, 
unless the idea has an immediate news peg. Speci- 
alized business, religious or scientific syndicates may 
be an exception; the free-lancer may have an op- 
portunity to become a special correspondent. 

A photographer, however, who produces timely, 
interesting work will find increasing syndicate 
markets. Many syndicates dealing in photographs 
are essentially agencies; they keep thousands of 
pictures on hand for lease to book publishers, 
magazines and newspapers. 

The syndicates listed here express willingness to 
consider freelance queries or material. There are 
hundreds of others, which do not invite submission 
but may consider a brilliant new idea. 


AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. M. J. Wing. News, women’s, sports features, 
comics. 

Authenticated News, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 
Rotogravure feature pages; considers exclusive up-to- 
date photos, news pictures, 8 x 10 glossy. Outright 
purchase, varying rates; or 50% royalty. 

Camera Clix, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36. Color 
transparencies in minimum size of 4 x 5. Interested 
mainly in scenics, hunting, fishing, etc. Royalty or 
outright purchase. 

Central Press Association (King Features Syndicate), 
1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Courtland C. 
Smith. News feature photos and pix on single subjects 
for picture layouts. Single photos $5. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, Sun-Times Plaza, 
Chicago 11. Thompson, Editor. Continuing 
newspaper features; columns, panels, strips. Contract 
and royalty basis. 

Craft Patterns, A. Neely Hall Productions, Elm- 
hurst, Ill. A home workshop pattern service for high- 
grade amateur projects such as cabinets, boats, 
built-ins, indoor and outdoor furniture, home acces- 
sories, decorative novelties. Projects should be such 
that they can be built with ordinary tools (no lathe 
work) and readily available materials. Require high 
class photos, plus pencil sketches including all meas- 
urements. Projects should be of good design and 
general appeal. Payment on acceptance in accordance 
with value of project. 

Ewing Galloway, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Serves publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of 
nearly everything on earth except purely ephemeral 
pictures (hot news today, old stuff tomorrow). Buys 
everything offered that seems to have a profitable 
outlet. Real test is good photography, plus subject 
matter with considerable audience. Prefers original 
negatives. No miniature film. Rates to $25 a picture. 
Will buy one or 1,000 at a time. 
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General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17. Does not use straight freelance material in 
its syndicated releases. Interested only in comics, 
panels, and columns created mostly by its own staff 
or by people recognized as leading authorities in their 
field. Address queries to the Editor. 

Gilloon Fhoto Agency, 25 West 45th St., New York 
36. Places and people of interest—individual feature 
pictures and feature sets both in black and white and 
in color. Candids of TV and movie people (b & w or 
color). Good police photos on crime cases. 

Globe Photos, 67 West 44th St., New York 36. 
Elliot Stern. Human interest photo features and 
articles from professional photographers and author 
photographers, in color or black and white. Also stock 
color for romance covers, editorial, advertising and 
calendar use or record album covers. Girl features in 
color and black and white and glamour color photos. 
50-50 for black and white, 60% to photographer on 
color. Articles on special basis. 

The Hall Syndicate, Inc., 342 Madiscn Ave., New 
York 17. Robert M. Hall. Comic strips; cartoons; 
columns; editorial cartoons; special series of timely 
articles. First rights. 

Harris & Ewing Photo News Service, 25 West 45th 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. Good pictures. Points and 
people of interest are acceptable if well done. Also, 
feature stories up to 10 pix, individually captioned. 
Topic and photography must be carefully turned out. 
Royalty basis. 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Boris Smolar, Editor-in-Chief. Buys 
occasional feature articles of Jewish interest, 1,000- 
2,000. Ic a word on acceptance. 

Keister Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Adver- 
tising copy for ‘‘Support the Church” series. Must be 
competent copywriting sympathetic with program. In- 
formation and proofs of ads available to qualified per- 
sons. $15-$25 for 125-word ad on acceptance. 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, 
N. J. Considers articles of interest to retailers general- 
ly in series (2 to 12), 800-1,500 words each. Royalty. 

King Features Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., 
New York. A big general features service demanding 
topnotch continuous work. Royalty. Query with speéci- 
fic information. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 229 W. 43rd St., 
New York 36. Kathleen Caesar. Cartoons and comic 
strips, On contract only, largely from regular sources. 
Interested only in features that can run for a number 
of years, preferably daily, done by professionals. No 
fiction. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. Third St., Cleveland 
13. Ohio. News, sports and women’s features are 
handled in New York office, 461 Eighth Ave. Few 
freelance features bought except on assignment. 
Robert Metz, News Editor. In fiction, fast action, 
modern stories, any type, suitable for newspaper 
serials. Original stories 40,000 words and upwards 
are considered, as well as second rights on published 
novels. Payment by arrangement with author or his 
agent, better than Ic a word. Buys only newspaper 
rights, other rights remaining with author. Russ 
Winterbotham, Fiction Editor. Boys’ and girls’ page, 
young folks, uses all types of material for youngsters 
6-16, fact and fiction. Wordage 800 and 300-400. 
No continued stories. Fiction submissions, except 
material for YOUNG FOLKS, should be sent directly 
to the fiction editor, Cleveland office. All submissions 
to NEA except news, sports, and women’s features 
should be made to Cleveland office, James Crossley, 
Cleveland Editor. 

New York Herald Tribune News Service, 230 W. 
Alst St., New York 36. Lloyd D. Hagan, Director. 
Syndicates Herald Tribune features; buys occasionally 
from freelancers. Columns, comics, features. Payment 
on a percentage basis. Justin A. Faherty, Editor, buys 
freelance news coverage and news features. 
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WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
New York — Nov. 6-7 — Manger-Vanderbilt 
Indianapolis — Jan. 22-23 — Sheraton-Lincoin 
Editors, writers literary agents and publishers will lecture on 
the novel, short story, TV, juvenile, and article writing. All 
registered delegates may bring a friend as our guest. Contest 
prizes! For details write to: 


IRV LEIBERMAN 


565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 


SONGWRITERS!!! 


A Publishing House For Amateurs 
Songs Published And Recorded 
Free Lyric Course — Free Music 


For Information, write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1356 Hancock St. Quincy, Mass. 


WANT SALES? 


Discover for yourself if oyna wrong with your_story 
before the editors see it. ry the NEW NEW Story-Tester 
way of self-criticism. Introductory offer, $1.00—positively 
returnable, no questions asked, if not satisfied. Mail type- 
written manuscript (a carbon will do), max. 5,000 words, 
and self-addressed stamped envelope to: 

WRITERS AIDS 


Box 121 Pleasantville, New York 


TYPING, MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 50c per 1,000 words 
Mimeographing—3c per page 
First class work — Prompt, Accurate 


Irella Hinks 
Belleville, Kansas 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, househoid 
tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. Over 170 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. ORDER TODAY—- 
Send only $1 (add 5¢ to checks) to— 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P. O. Box 1677 Casselberry, Florida 


[ MANUSCRIPTS TYPED | 


Rates Individually Arranged 
Technical Manuscripts Welcomed 


Box 105 


Massachusetts 


Mrs. Ann Burt 
Santuit, Cape Cod, 


$149.50 


100 copies 40 page Poetry Book 
Other sizes quoted on request 


Sample shown on request 


TRIANGLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3104 Ross Ave. Dalles, Texas 


YOU CAN 


PUBLISH 


Free illustrated brochure tells 
how we published, promoted 
and distributed books for over 
3,000 authorsunder our 40%- 
royalty-subsidy plan. Nocharge 
foreditorial appraisal of your 


YOUR 
BOOK 


EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y.16 


North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36. John Mosedale, Editor. Look- 
ing for more freelancers who can produce exclusive 
stories worthy of widespread daily press publication. 
Uses many big-name byliners and interviews on sub- 
jects in the news. Also stresses interpretives, back- 
grounders in important fields, and really offbeat arti- 
cles in any and all fields. No fiction, poems, columns, 
or whimsy. Pay averages $15-$25, depending on 
quality and length, for run-of-the-mill pieces. Rates 
go much higher for stories that are really important. 

Paul's Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
George F. Paul. Nature and human interest photo- 
graphs of pictorial value or advertising appeal; photos 
of new inventions, of children in various activities, 
children at play, action farm scenes, pictures of 
special occasions, such as Christmas, strange sights 
and customs in foreign lands. Transparencies. Com- 
mision or outright purchase. 

Pix, Inc., 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Leon 
Daniel. High-class photos, mainly series and sequences 
suitable for picture layouts in leading magazines. 
Color transparencies, if possible 4 x 5 or larger; how- 
ever, 24 x 2% is acceptable tot many editors and 
35mm. for fast action shots only. 35 mm. now accept- 
ed my many magazines, especially for action shots. 
New York assignments mostly covered by photog- 
raphers under contract, but assignments given fre- 
quently to out-of-town photographers. When submit- 
ting pictures state whether they have been published 
before and where. Black and white photographs on 
50-50 basis. Color 60-40 (60% going to the pho- 
tographer). 

Register & Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, lowa. 
Frank A. Clark. First rights to serials, 36 chapters, 
1,200 each, modern romantic theme; comic strips; 
cartoons; columns. No single articles. Royalty. 

Religious News Service, 43 W. 57th St., New York 
19. Lillian R. Block, Managing Editor. Religious news 
stories of wide interest to church people or the 
general public. Photos of religious interest. Openings 
in some areas for correspondents qualified to cover 
noteworthy religious developments. 2c a word, $5 a 
news photo, $10 for “‘inspirational’’ photos. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Watson Davis. Science feature articles 
anr news photos. Considers some freelance material. 
Ic a word average, on acceptance. 

Three Lions, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Scien- 
tific picture-stories, some from freelance writers, for 
laymen. No articles accepted without illustrations. 
“We are interested in picture stories of professional 
quality. They should be scientific, human interest, for 
male appeal. Besides black and white picture stories 
we are also interested in color stories and single 4 x 5 
color transparencies.’’ Black and white picture stories 
are purchased outright, or handled on a 50-50 basis, 
color on a 60-40 basis. 

Underwood & Underwood Color, 3 W. 46th St., 
New York 36. Milton Davidson, Editorial Director. 
All types of transparencies, minimum size 4 x 5, 
captioned, superior quality only. 50% royalty on 
publication. 

Underwood & Underwood News Photos, Inc., 3 W. 
46th St., New York 36. All types of photographs, 
8 x 10 glossy prints only, well captioned. 50% royal- 
ty on publication. 


United Press International Newspictures, 46] 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1. Harold Blumenfeld. 
Considers news photos and feature pictures from 
freelancers. Payment on acceptance. 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 1841 Broadway, 
New York 23. Established 1923. Leon D. Gruberg, 
Manager. Services industrial, technical, and mer- 
chandising publications in practically all fields. Free- 
lancers should query in 50 words before preparing 
articles, each query on a separate slip. Applications 
from correspondents, preferably with trade journal 
experience, welcome. Payment 65-80% of receipts 
from customers. 

The World Press Association Inc., P.O. Box 566. 
Lancaster, S. C. L. E. Jaeckel, President, Executive 
Editor; Mary S. Jaeckel, Vice-President, Managing 
Editor. Significant newspaper columns by authorities 
in their field; second serial rights to popular pub- 
lished books, any subject. Sunday feature section 
articles dealing with vital problems of the day. No 
photographs. No short stories. No poetry. Syndicate 
contract rate 50% net monthly. World Press Speaker's 
Bureau, new development, great demand, registra- 
tion fee $10.00 per year includes registration for as- 
signed articles on editorial request. Nationwide service 
with editors and organizations, newspapers and mag- 
azines. Personal relations bureau also established, as 
well as public relations. Query. Professional people 


especially. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF Author & Journalist published monthly at 

Boulder, Colorado, for October 1, 1959. (Office at 3365 

Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado.) 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, Newell E. Fogelberg, 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, 
Colorado. Editor, Newell E. Fogelberg, 3365 Martin Drive, 
Boulder, Colorado. Managin ditor, Newell E. Fogelberg, 
3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. Business Manager, Newell 
E. Fogelberg, 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colorado. 

. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and 
address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a partnership or other unincor- 
porated firm, its name and address, as well as that of each 
individual member, must be given.) } 

Author & Journalist, 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. 

Newell Fogelberg. 3365 Martin Drive, Boulder, Colo. : 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany, as trustee or in any other judiciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements of the two paragraphs show the affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this pub- 
lication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date 
shown above was: (This = is required — daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly, and triwee newspapers only. 

NEWELL FOGELBERG 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 21st day of Oct., 


(SEAL Wilma H. Weibert 
(My commission expires July 13, 1963) 


FREE! FREE! 


ROBERT OBERFIRST LITERARY AGENCY, Ocean 


FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst ” 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


City, New Jersey 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
ur agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short-shorts which you think should 


0 
sell by all means send them 
ROBERT OBERFIRST 


in for mectcting. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 
ERARY AGENCY, Ocean City, New Jersey 


10% commission on sales. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


30 


ADEAS ee 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to ad- 
vertise your miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c 
a word, first insertion, 8c a word, subsequent consecu- 
tive insertions of the Adea without change; no agency 
commission allowed. A checking copy of the maga- 
zine, 10c extra. Copy and remittance must reach us 
by the 28th of the second month preceding insertion. 
Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display adver- 
tising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 3365 Martin 
Drive, Boulder, Colo. 


BOOKS, WRITERS’ HELPS 


BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD, any word. See it 
jot again. 75c. 
$1.40. Delano 


done. Do it yourself. Never be without a 
Technique of Professionals, 75c. Both, 
Publishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 


TOOLS FOR WRITERS. If you are a writer—Write!!! Stop 
wasting valuable time researching—let an experienced “a 
searcher do it for thet with precision. $1.00 will brin 
list of 1001 items that are now ready for you in vast fi bs. 
Pick yous bj Pp file will be sent for your 

story—all you lag . do is write around it. HANDLER 

PENTHOUSE, 500 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 32, Florida. 


YOUR QUERIES FOR WRITING ASSIGNMENTS on your per- 
sonalized stationery will | sell editors. Information free. 
Cliff Clevenger, 2007 3th St., Tulsa 4, Okla. 


DEEPEN YOUR GRIP ON WRITING! Read 
p= ol n Writing—$1.00—Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver, 
jorado. 


18 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY from your newspaper. Ev intel, 
issue a gold mine. $1.00. No cheques. JAY 674 Balli 
Toronto, Canada. 


FOR ALL WHO WRITE—trustworthy research to give back- 
ground, color and realism to your story, article, book or 
play. Complete, ne nv prompt. Reasonable fees. 
GIBSON RESEARCH, 2118 N. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 


YOU NEED FRESH PLOTS—Editors refuse hash. ‘PLOTTER’ 
contains FIVE fascinating story skeletons by novelist Fran- 
cois de la Roche; writing advice by Larston Farrar (HOW 
TO MAKE $18,000 A YEAR FREELANCE hy ory author); 
PLUS timely article tips. Current co bound in richly 
durable parchment, only $2.00. CREA VE FEATURES, Po- 
tomac P. O. Box 2121, Alexandria, Virginia. 


USED COURSES AND BOOKS bought, sold and 
— ed. List 10c. SMITH‘S, 124 Marlborough Rd., 
lem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK En Every writing problem 
illustrated. Marjorie Lacey- 
v 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE by correspondenc 
instruction. lo advice May by mail. Division for the 
of Divorce, 3 N. Raymond, Room 205, Pasa- 
lena, Ca 


FREE STORY ANALYSIS with copy of “Is It Correct’’ booklet, 
$2. Longsdorf, Curryville, Missouri. 


OPPORTUNITIES 
LEARN TO WRITE AT LOW COST. Build valuable library 
without buying expensive books or courses. 25¢ brings 
source list of free tips, information for writers, typists, etc. 
JAY, 674 Balliol St. Toronto, Canada. 


PROFITS FROM Details, 25c. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, 

SERVICES 

PHOTOS OR RESEARCH from extensive collection U. S., 
Foreign periodicals Circa 1850-1900. Many earlier. Please 
detail needs. Picsearch, Box 878, San Carlos, California. 


WRITERS’ PHOTO SERVICE ... Make articles “picture 
pretty” and geo By ge! with our stock or shot-to-order 


$3.00. Details free. Gray 
Box 7, ‘enn, 


adapted for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, 
‘age 25. 


FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


NOvEMBER, 1959 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 


Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


1 enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 
$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25c each) 


=A & J 
MARKET LISTS 


are accurate & reliable 
special market lists still available 


Little Magazines. October, 1958. 

Juvenile Magazines. February, 1959 

Television. Poetry (Including Light Verse). March, 
1959 


Fillers. April, 1959 

Short-Short Stories. Television (Supplemental List). 
May, 1959. 

Travel. Farm. Reprints Overseas. June, 1959. 

Book Publishers. August, 1959 

Specialized Magazines. September, 1959 


Send 25c (coin or stamps) for each copy you wish. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
3365 Martin Drive 
Boulder, Colorado 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Iatroductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men and women 

d compatible friends. Discreet, ae service. 
ed particu- 


Vast bor 968.1 
lars FREE. EVAN MOO) 


$1 


| 
= 


Coming to 
New York? 
Drop in 
for a chat 
about your 
book. 


VANTAGE 


Published by 


Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., New York 1 


Branch Offices: 


POINTS 


Our contracts 
provide for 
Advertising 

and 
Promotion 
of your 

book. 


Washington, D. C. and Hollywood, California 


ol. 59, No. 11 


November, 1959 


Vantage Promotion Dept. 
Sells Book Condensation 


An extra source of income for some 
Vantage authors is the sale of subsi- 
diary rights. For example, our Pro- 
motion Department recently sold a 
20,000 word condensation of I Was A 
Spy for Hitler, by Count Theodore de 
Kaucher, to Magazine Management, 
publishers of Man’s World and other 
periodicals. On such sales, 80% of 
the income goes to the author, only 
20% to Vantage Press. Magazine 
Management also purchased, some 
months ago, an extract from Robert 
‘Vanderbilt’ Brown's book, I Solemn- 
ly Swear. To learn more about Van- 
tage’s service to authors, send for our 
free, 40-page booklet. Use the coupon 
below. 


What's Going On 
With Other Vantage 
Books and Authors? 


Dr. Margaret Mead, noted anthropolo- 
gist and social scientist, wrote a compli- 
mentary review recently on The Patient 
Speaks, by Dr. Harold A. Abramson, in 
Psychoanalysis and the Psychoanalytic Re- 
view . .. Dr. Mead called it “An ex- 
ceedingly valuable book . Excellent 
review in the Chicago Tribune by Ruth 
MacKay on Her Father's Partner, by 
Alice McClanahan, lady lawyer, who 
worked with her father . . . Dr. Frank 
Stranges, author of Flying 
featured on Long John Show, WOR, 
York, and on WVNJ, Newark, N.J.. woe 
the Larry Lesters Show ... A. D’Al- 
bert, author of Bed, Bath and yh ing 
appeared on the Books-in-the-News Show, 
in Cleveland, on KYW-TV . The 
United Press also sent out a news item 
on this book to its hundreds of member 
papers .. . Evelyn McAllister, author of 
Easy Steps “to Safe Swimming, was inter- 
viewed for fifteen minutes on a _ radio 
show in Cortland, N.Y. . . . this was 
preceded by a successful autograph party 
and a half-hour TV show on WN 
Binghamton, N.Y. . . . Robert E. Koran, 
at 15, won a major Pillsbury Prize Award 
for an original recipe . . . now Vantage 
has wre Koran’s book of recipes 
called A Baker’s Holiday which was fa- 
vorably reviewed in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer .. . Happy Landings in Europe, 
by N. Sharp, reviewed by Diner’s Club 
Magazine, with over ty readers... 
Lydia Forsythe’s book, Old Bob, was the 
subject of a full-page feature 
Seattle (Wash.) Times . . . Don’t be dis- 
couraged by rejection slips . . . they don’t 
mean your book lacks merit . . . send 
your manuscript to us for an appraisal, 
free of charge . . . address it to Helen 
Winner, Editorial Director. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York, N.Y. @ Washington, D.C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Why Are So Many Deserving Manuscripts 
Rejected By Commercial Publishers? 


Many new writers—and many who have 
published before—have found it virtually 
impossible to get worthy manuscripts 
published in recent years. 

HIGH PRODUCTION COSTS 

Why? Because production expenses 
have increased so much that, merely to 
regain his costs, the average publisher 
must scll many more copies than ever 
before. And since no one can predict the 
sale of any book—especially that of a 
newcomer—the publisher usually does not 
care to take the risk. 

Of course, there are exceptions. A 
handful of unknowns get published every 
year, and some become huge successes. 
But for every one of these, there are 
thousands who are told, politely, ‘Your 


Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City 
accepts an autosraphed copy of Roses, 
Poems and Candlelight from Arthur 
Kleinwald, Vice-President of Vantage 
Press. John Byrne, author, looks on. 


book does not meet our needs at the 
present time.” 
WHAT YOU CAN DO 

What choice, then, do you have? (a) 
You can keep sending your manuscript 
around in the hope that you will be one 
of the fortunate exceptions. (b) You can 
put your manuscript away and _ forget 
about it. (c) Or, you can come to 
Vantage Press where your work will be 
welcome, and will get a prompt and 
sympathetic reading. 

If you have faith in your work, and 
wish to see it published and pr > 
send for our free, 40-page booklet. It 
will tell you how hundreds of authors 
who had despaired of being published, 
finally found their way into print. Fill in 
and mail the coupon below today. 


Geraldine Jacobi Russell, mother of 
Jane Russell, the actress,, poses with 
daughter and sons. Mrs. Russell's book, 
Oh, Lord, What Next? will be published 
soon by Vantage Press. 


| Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon! 


(Mail to office nearest you} 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. BB, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Betyrer* 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 
Please send me, free, your new 40-page omnes 
booklet explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. | 


| | 
"Name | 
| 


